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¢ Ht oy P. count is net exaggerated, we have the teftimony of no Icfs an 


hai 


author than Erafmus, who mentions it as a common occur- 
rence: “ Eos ufque ad pallorem, ufque ad convitia, ufque ad 
“ fputa, nonnunquam et ufque ad pugnos invicem digladiari, 
* alios ut Nominales, alios ut Reales, loqui *.” 


Tue difpute to which the foregoing obfervations relate, 
although, for fome time after the Reformation, interrupted by 
theological difquifitions, has been fince occafionally revived by 
different writers; and, fingular as it may appear, it has not 
yet been brought to a conclufion in which all parties are agreed. 
The names, indeed, of Nominalifts and Realifts exift no longer ; 
but the point in difpute between thefe two celebrated fects, 
coincides precifely with a queftion which has been agitated in 
our own times, and which has led to one of the moft beautiful 
fpeculations of modern philofophy. 


Or the advocates who have appeared for the doctrine of the 
Nominalifts, fince the revival of letters, the moft diftinguifhed 
are, Hobbes, Berkeley, and Hume. The former has, in 
various parts of his works, reprobated the hypothefis of the 
Realifts; and has flated the opinions of their antagonifts 


* The Nominalifts procured the death of John Hufs, whe was a Realift ; 
and in their letter to Lewis King of France, do not pretend to deny that he fell 
a victim to the refentment of their fe&t, The Realifts, on the other hand, 
obtained, in the year 1479, the condemnation of Jahn de Wedfalia, who was 
attacked to the party of the Nominalifts. Thefe contending feéts carried their 
fury fo far as to charge each other with “ the fin againft the Holy Ghoft.” 

Mosuein’s Ecclefiaftical Hiftory. 


with 
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with that acutenefs, fimplicity, and precifion, which diftinguith Cc is a P. 


all his writings *. 


nion, juftly) the doétrines of the antients concerning univerfals, 
in fupport of which fo much ingenuity had been employed by 
the Realifts, as the great fource of myftery and error in the 
abftra@ fciences, was at pains to overthrow it completely, 
by fome very ingenious and original fpeculations of his own. 
Mr, Hume’s + view of the fubjeét, as he himfelf acknowledges, 
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* « The univerfality of one name to many things, hath been the caufe that 
men think the things themfelves are univerfal; and fo ferioufly contend, that 
befides Peter and John, and all the reft of the men that are, have been, or 
fhall be, in the world, there is yet fomething elfe, that we call Man, viz. 
Man in gencral; deceiving themfelves, by taking the univerfal, or general 
appellation, for the thing it fignifieth : For if one fhould defire the painter to 
make him the pidlure of a man, which is as much as to fay, of a man 
in general; he meaneth no more, but that the painter fhould chufe what 
man he pleafeth to draw, which muft needs be fome of them that are, or 
have been, or may be; none of which are univerfal. But when he would 
have him to draw the picture of the king, or any particular perfon, he 
limiteth the painter to that one petfon he chufeth. It is plain, therefore, 
that there is nothing univerfal but names; which are therefore called inde- 
finite, becaufe we limit them not ourfelvcs, but leave them to be applied by 
the hearer: whereas a fingular name is limited and reftrained to one of the 
many things it fignifieth; as when we fay, this man, pointing to him, or 
giving him his proper name, or by fome fuch other way.” 
Hoszngs’s Tripos, chap. v. § 6. 

+ “ A very material queftion has been ftarted concerning abftraG or general 
ideas: Whether they be general or particular in the mind’s conception of 
them? A great philofopher has difputed the received opinion in this particu- 
Jar; and has afferted, that all genefal ideas are nothing but particular once 
annexed to a certain térm, which gives them a more extenfive fignification, 
and makes them recal, upon occafion, other individuals, which are fmilar 
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CHA P. does not differ materially from that of Berkeley ; whom, by 

ee the way, he feems to have regarded as the author of an opinion,, 
of which he was only an expofitor and defender; and which, 
fince the days of Rofcelinus and Abelard, has been familiarly 
known in all the univerfities of Europe *. 


NoTWITHSTANDING, however, the great merit of thefe 
writers, in defending and illuftrating the fyftem of the Nomi-~ 
nalifts, none of them feem to me to have been fully aware of 
the important confcqueuces to which it leads. The Abbé de 
Condillac was, I believe, the firft (if we except, perhaps, 
Leibnitz) who perceived that, if this fyftem be true, a talent 
for reafoning muft confift, in a great meafure, in a fkilful ufc 
of language as an inftrument of thought. The moft valuable 
of his remarks on this fubje& are contained in a treatife De 





“© tothem. As I Jook upon this to be one of the greateft and moft valuable 
«¢ difcoveries that have been made of late years in the republic of letters, 1 fhall 
« here endeavour to confirm it by fome arguments, which, I hope, will put it 
* beyond all doubt and controverfy.” 

Treatife of Human Nature, book i. part i. fedt. 7. 


* Leibnitz, too, has declared himfelf a partifan of this fe&, in a dif 
fertation “ De Stilo Philofophico Marit Nizolii.” This Nizolius publithed 
a book at Parma, in the year 1553, entitled, ‘ De Veris Principiis et 
* vera Ratione Philofophandi;” in which he oppofed feveral of the dottrincs 
of Ariftotle, particularly his opinion concerning univerfais. An edition of this 
work, with a Preface and Notes, was publifhed by Leibnitz at Franckfort, in the 
‘year 1670. The Preface and Notes are to be found in the fourth volume of his 
works, by Dutens. (Geneva, 1768.) I have inferted a Short extract from the 
former, in Note (I). at the end of the volume. 
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@ Art de Penfer, which forms the fourth volume of his “ Cours © H A I. 


“ d'Etude.” 


Dr. Campsett, too, in his Philofophy of Rhetoric, has 
founded, on the principles of Berkeley and Hume, a very 
curious and interefting fpeculation, of which I fhall have occa- 
fion afterwards to take notice. 


THe explanation which the doétrines of thefe writers 
afford, of the procefs of the mind in general reafoning, is 
fo fimple, and at the fame time, in my apprehenfion, fo fa- 
tisfatory, that, I own, it is wich fome degree of furprife 
I have read the attempts which have lately been made to revive 
the fyftem of the Realifts. One of the ableft of thefe attempts 
is by Dr. Price; who, in his very valuable Treatife on Morals, 
has not only employed his ingenuity in fupport of fome of the 
old tenets of the Platonic fchool, but has even gone fo far as to 
follow Plato’s example, in connecting this {peculation about 
univerfals, with the fublime queftions of natural theology. 
The obfervations which he has offered in fupport of thefe opi- 
nions, I have repeatedly perufed with all the attention in my 
power; but without being able to enter into his views, or even 
to comprehend fully his meaning. Indeed, I muft acknow- 
ledge, that it appears to me to afford no flight prefumption 
againft the principles on which he proceeds, when I obferve, 
that an author, remarkable, on moft occafions, for precifion of 
ideas, and for perfpicuity of ftyle, never fails to lofe him- 
felf in obfcurity and myftery, when he enters on thefe dif- 
quifitions, 
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Dr. Price’s reafonings in proof of the exiftence of univer 
fals, are the more curious, as he acquiefces in fome of Dr. 
Reid's conclufions with refpe&t to the ideal theory of percep- 
tion. That there are in the mind, images or refemblances of 
things external, he grants to be impoffible; but ftill he feems 
to fuppofe, that, in every exertion of thought, there is /ome- 
thing immediately prefent to the mind, which is the object 
of its attention. “ When abftract truth is contemplated, is 
* not” (fays he) “ the very object itfelf prefent to the mind? 
“ When millions of intelle&ts contemplate the equality of every 
“ angle of a femicircle tu a right angle, have they not all the 
* fame object in view? Is this objet nothing? Or is it only an 
“ image, or kind of fhadow? Thefe inquiries,” he adds, “ carry 
* our thoughts high *.” 


* The whole paflage is as follows: ‘ The word idea is fometimes ufed to 
%* fignify the immediate object of the mind in thinking, confidered as fome- 
“ thing in the mind, which reprefents the real object, but is different from it. 
“ This fenfe of an idea is derived from the notion, that when we think of any 
* eaternal exiftence, there is fomething immediately prefent to the mind, 
«© which it contemplates diflinét from the object itfelf, that being at a diftance. 
« But what is this? It is bad language to call it an image in the mind of the 
*€ objet. Shall we fay then, that there is indeed no fuch thing? But would 
** not this be the fame as to fay that, when the mind is employed in viewing 
“ and examining any objet, whicl. is either not prefent to it, or does not exift, 
“© it isemployed in viewing and examining nothing, and therefore does not then 
s¢ think at all ?—When abftract truth is contemplated, is not the very object 
* itfelf prefent to the mind ? When millions of intellects contemplate the equa- 
« lity of every angle in a femicircle to a right angle, have they not all the fame 
« object in view ? Is this objet nothing? Or is it only an image or kind of 
“ Shadow ?—~Thefe inquiries carry our thoughts high.” 


Tue 
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THE difficulty which has appeared fo puzzling to this inre- C HA P. 
. : ele IV. 
nious writer, is, in truth, more apparent than real In the Woy 


cafe of Perception, Imagination, and Memory, it has becn 
already fully fhewn, that we have no reafon to believe the ex- 
iftence of any thing in the mind diftiné from the mind itfelf; 
and that, even upon the fuppofition that the fa@ were other- 
wife, our intelleétual operations would be juft as inexplicable as 
they are at prefent. Why then fhould we fuppofe, that, in our 
general {peculations, there muft exift in the mind fome obje& 
of its thoughts, when it appears that there is no evidence of 
the exiftence of any fuch object, even when the mind is em- 
ployed about individuals? 


STILL, however, it may be urged, that, although, in fuch 
cafes, there fhould be no object of thought in the mind, there 
muft exift fomething or other to which its attention is directed. 
To this difficulty I have no anfwer to make, but by repeating 
the fact which I have already endeavoured to eftablith ; that 
there are only two ways in which we can poflibly {peculate 
about claffes of objets; the one, by means of a word or gene 
ric term; the other, by means of one particular individual of 
the clafs which we confider as the reprefentative of the reft; 
and that thefe two methods of carrying on our general {pe- 
culations, are at bottom fo much the fame, as to authorife us 
to lay it down as a principle, that, without the ufe of figns, all 
our thoughts muft have related to individuals. When we rea- 
fon, therefore, concerning claffes or genera, the objects of our 


attention are merely figns; or if, in any inftance, the generic 
word 
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word fhould recal fome individual, this circumftance is to be 


ti—-~~—— regarded only as the confequence of an accidental affociation, 


which has rather a tendency to difturb, than to affift us in our 
reafoning. 


WueErTuHER it might not have been poffible for the Deity to 
have fo formed us, that we might have been capable of rea- 
foning concerning claffes of objels, without the ufe of figns, 
I fhall not take upon me to determine. But this we may 
venture tu affirm with confidence, that man is not fuch a 
being. And, indeed, even if he were, it would not therefore 
neceffarily follow, that there exifts any thing in a genus, 
difting from the individuals of which it is compofed; for we 
know that the power which we have of thinking of particular 
objets without the medium of figns, does not in the leaft de- 
pend on their exiftence or non-exiftence. 


Ir would be vain, however, for us, in inquiries of this 
nature, to indulge ourfelves in fpeculating about poffibilitics. 
It is of more confequence to remark the advantages which we 
derive from our actual conftitution ; and which, in the prefent 
inftance, appear to me to be important and admirable: inaf- 
much as it fits mankind for an eafy interchange of their intel- 
leCtual acquifitions ; by impofing on them the neceflity of em- 
ploying, in their folitary fpeculations, the fame inftrument of 
thought, which forms the eftablifhed medium of their commu 
nications with each other. 
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Iw the very flight fketch which I have given of the contro. € rd Pe 


verfy between the Nominalifts and the Realifts about the exitt- 
ence of univerfals, I have taken no notice of an intermediate 
fect called Conceptualifis ; whofe diftinguifhing tenet is faid to 
have been, that the mind has a power of forming general con- 
ceptions *. From the indiftin@tnefs and inaccuracy of their 
language on the fubje@, it is not a very eafy matter to afcer- 
tain precifely what was their opinion on the point in queftion ; 
but, on the whole, I am inclined to think, that it amounted to 
the two following propofitions: firft, that we have no reafon 
to believe the exiftence of any effences, or univerfal ideas, cor- 
refponding to general terms; and fecondly, that the mind has 
the power of reafoning concerning genera, or claffes of indi- 
viduals, without the mediation of language. Indeed, I cannot 
think of any other hypothefis which it is poffible to form on 
the fubje@t, difliné from thofe of the two celebrated fects al- 
ready mentioned. In denying the exiftence of univerfals, we 


* «© Nominales, deferta paulo Abelardi hypothefi, univerfalia in notionibus 
** atque conceptibus mentis cx rebus fingularibus abftra€tione formatis confiftere 
“© ftatuebant, unde conceptuales di¢ti funt.”. Brucker, vol. isi, p. go8 
(Lipf. 1766.) 

s¢ Nominalium tres erant familix, Aliqui ut Rocelinus, univerfalia meras 
*¢ effe voces docuerunt. Alii iterum in folo intellectu pofuerunt, atque meros 
*¢ animi conceptus effe autumarunt, quos conceptuales aliqui vocant, et a no- 
* minalibus diftinguunt, quanquam alii etiam confundant. Alii fuerunt, qui 
* wniverfalia quefivcrunt, non tam in vocibus, quant in fermonibus integris, 
« quod Joh. Sarifberienfis adfcribit Pet, Abelardo; quo quid intelligat ille, 
* mihi non fatis liquet.”-——Moruor. Polyhiftor. Tom. Sec. lib. i, cap. xiii. 
§ 2. 

T have taken no notice of the laft clafs of Nominalifts here mentioned; as I 
find. myfelf unabie to comprehend their dodtrine. 
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CHA P- know that the Conceptualifts agreed with the Nominalifts, {a 
~~ what, then, can we fuppofe that they differed from them, but- 


about the neceffity of language as an inftrument of thought, in 
carrying on our general fpeculations ? 


Wiru this fe& of Conceptualifts, Dr. Reid is difpofed to 
rank Mr. Locke; and I agree with him fo far as to think, that, 
if Locke had any decided opinion on the point in difpute, it did 
not differ materially from what I have endeavoured to exprefs 
in the two general propofitions which I have juft now ftated. 
The apparent inconfiftencies which occur in that part of his 
Effay in which the queftion is difcuffed, have led fubfequent 
authors to reprefent his fentiments in different lights ; but as thefe 
inconfiftencies plainly thew, that he was neither fatisfied with the 
fyftem of the Realifts, nor with that of the Nominalifts; they 
appear to me to demonftrate that he leaned to the intermediate 
hypothefis already mentioned, notwithftanding the inaccurate 
and paradoxical manner in which he has exprefled it *, 


May I take the liberty of adding, that Dr. Reid’s own opinion 
feems to me alfo to coincide nearly with that of the Conceptual- 
ifts; or, at leaft, to coincide with the two propofitions which I 
have already fuppofed to contain a fummary of their doGrine? 
The abfurdity of the antierit opinion concerning univerfals, 28 
maintained both by Plato and Ariftotle, he has expofed by the 
cleareft and moft decifive arguments ; ‘not to mention, that, by 
his‘ own very original and impottant {peculafions concerning 
theideal theory, he has completely deftroyed that natural pre- 

* See Note [EK]. 
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judice from which the whole fyflem of univerfal ideas gradually © H ie P. 
took rife. If, even in the cafe of individuals, we have no reas Compeest 


fon to believe the exiftence of any obje@ of thought in the 
mind, diftinét from the mind itfelf, we are at once relieved 
from all the difficulties in which philofophers have involved 
themfelves, by attempting to explain, in confiftency with that 
antient hypothefis, the procefs of the mind in its general {pe- 
culations. 


On the other hand, it is no lefs clear, from Dr. Reid’s criti- 
cifms on Berkeley and Hume, that his opiuion does not coincide 
with that of the Nominalifts; and that the power which the 
mind poffeffes of reafoning concerning clafles of objects, ap- 
pears to him to imply fome faculty, of which no notice is taken 
in the fyftems of thefe philofophers. 


Tue long experience I have had of the candour of this ex~ 
cellent author, encourages me to add, that, in ftating his opi~ 
nion on the fubjeét of univerfals, he has not exprefled himfelf 
in a manner fo completely fatisfaftory to my mind, as on moft 
other occafions. That language is not an effential inftrument 
of thought in our general reafonings, he has no where pofitively 
afferted. At the fame time, as he has not affirmed the contrary, 
and as he has declared himfelf diffatisfied with the dodtrines of 
Berkeley and Hume, his readers are naturally led to conclude, 
that this is his real opinion on the fubje&. His filence on this 
point is the more to be regretted, as it is the only point about 
which there can be any reafonable controverfy among thofe who 
allow his refutation of the ideal hypothefis to be fatisfactory. 
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@ HAP. In confequence of that refutation, the whole difpute between 
w~— the Realifts and the Conceptualifts falls at once to the ground ; 


but the difpute between the Conceptualifts and the Nominalifts 
(which involves the great queftion concerning the ufe of figns 
in general fpeculation) remains on the fame footing as before. 


In order to juftify his own expreffions concerning univerfals ; 
and in oppofition to the language of Berkeley and Hume, Dr. 
Reid is at pains to illuftrate a diftin@tion between conception 
and imagination, which, he thinks, has not been fufficiently 
attended to by philofophers. ‘“ An univerfal,” fays he, “ is 
“ not an object of any external fenfe, and therefore cannot be 
imagined; but it may be diftin@ly conceived. When Mr. 
Pope fays, “‘ The proper ftudy of mankind is man;” I con- 
“ ceive his meaning diftin@ly ; although I neither imagine a 
“ black or a white, a crooked or a ftraight man. I can con- 
ceive a thing that is impoffible; but I cannot diftin@ly ima- 


** gine a thing that is impoffible. I can conceive a propofition 
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or ademonftration, but I cannot imagine either. I can con- 
ceive underftanding and will, virtue and vice, and other 
attributes of the mind; but I cannot imagine them. In like 
** manner, I can diftin@tly conceive univerfals; but I cannot 
“ imagine them *.” 
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Ir appears from this paflage, that, by conceiving univerfals, 
Dr. Reid means nothing more, than underftanding the meaning 
of propofitions involving general terms. But the obfervations 


P. 482. 
he 
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he has made (admitting them in their full extent) do not C a P. 


in the leaft affect the queftion about the neceflity of figns, toemmmes 


to enable us to f{peculate about fuch propofitions. The vague 
ufe which metaphyfical writers have made of the word concep- 
fion, (of which I had occafion to take notice in a former chap- 
ter,) has contributed in part to embarrafs this fubject. That 
we cannot conceive univerfals in a way at all analogous to that 
in which we conceive an abfent obje& of fenfe, is granted on 
both fides. Why then fhould we employ the fame word con- 
ception, to exprefs two operations of the mind which are 
effentially different ? When we fpeak of conceiving or under- 
flanding a general propofition, we mean nothing more than 
that we have a conviction, (founded on our previous ufe of 
the words in which it is expreffed,) that we have it in our 
power, at pleafure, to fubftitute, inftead of the general terms, 
fome one of the individuals comprehended under them. When 
we hear a propofition announced, of which the terms are not 
familiar to us; we naturally defire to have it exemplified, or 
illuftrated, by means of fome particular inftance; and when 
we are once fatisfied by fuch an application, that we have the 
interpretation of the propofition at all times in our power, we 
make no fcruple to fay, that we conceive or underftand its 
meaning ; although we fhould not extend our views beyond 
the words in which it is announced, or even although no parti- 
cular exemplification of it fhould occur to us at the moment. 
It is in this fenfe only, that the terms of any general propofition 
can poffibly be underftood: and therefore Dr. Reid’s argument 
does not, in the leaft, invalidate the doctrine of the Nominalifte, 
that,’ without the ufe of language, (under which term I com- 
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CHA P. prehend every fpecies of figns,) we fhould never have been able to 
wH~— extend our fpeculations beyond individuals. 


THAT, in many cafes, we may fafely employ in our reafon- 
ings, general terms, the meaning of which we are not even able 
to interpret in this way, and confequently, which are to us 
wholly infignificant, I had occafion already to demonftrate, in a 
former part of this feCtion. 


SECTION WV. 


Continuation of the fame Subjett.—Inferences with refpett to the 
Ufe of Language as an Infirument of Thought, and the Errors 
in Reafoning to which it occafonally gives rife. 


N the laft Section, I mentioned Dr. Campbell, as an inge- 
nious defender of the fyftem of the Nominalifts; and I 
alluded to a particular application which he has made of their 
doétrine. The reafonings which I had then in view, are to be 
found in the feventh chapter of the fecond book of his Philo- 
fophy of Rhetorick; in which chapter he propofes to explain 
how it happens, “ that nonfenfe fo often efcapes being detected, 
“ both by the writer and the reader.” The title is fomewhat 
Indicrous in a grave philofophical work; but the difquifition 
to which it is prefixed, contains many acute and profound re- 
marks 
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marks on the nature and power of figns, both as a medium of © HA P. 


communication, and as an inftrument of thought. 


Dr. CAMPBELL’s fpeculations with refpeét to language as an 
inftrument of thought, feem to have been fuggefted by the fol- 
lowing paffagein Mr. Hume’s Treatife of Human Nature. “ I be- 
“ lieve, every one who examines the fituation of his mind in rea- 
* foning, will agree with me, that we do not annex diftin& and 
“ complete ideas to every term we make ufe of; and that in 
talking of Government, Church, Negotiation, Conqueft, we 
feldom fpread out in our minds all the fimple ideas of which 
thefe complex ones are compofed. It is, however, obferv- 
able, that, notwithftanding this imperfection, we may avoid 
talking nonfenfe on thefe fubjects; and may perceive any 
repugnance among the ideas, as well as if we had a full 
comprehenfion of them. Thus if, inftead of faying, that, in 
war, the weaker have always recourfe to negotiation, we 
fhould fay, that they have always recourfe to conqueft; the 
cuftom which we have acquired, of attributing certain rela- 
tions to ideas, ftill follows the words, and makes us immedi- 
“ ately perceive the abfurdity of that propofition.” 
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In the remarks which Dr. Campbell has made on this paf- 
fage, he has endeavoured to explain in what manner our habits 
of thinking and fpeaking, gradually eftablifh in the mind fuch 
relations among the words we employ, as enable us to carry on 
proceffes of reafoning by means of them, without attending in 
every inftance to their particular fignification. With moft of his 
remarks on this fubject I perfectly agree ; but the illuftrations he 
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¢c ns P. gives of them, are of too great extent to be introduced here ; 

~~ and I would not wifh to run the rifk of impairing their perfpi- 
cuity, by attempting to abridge them. I muft therefore refer 
fuch of my readers as with to profecute the fpeculation, to his 
very ingenious and philofophical treatife. 


“ In confequence of thefe circumftances,” (fays Dr. Camp- 
bell,) “ it happens that, in matters which are perfectly fa- 
miliar to us, we are able to reafon by means of words, 
without examining, in every inftance, their fignification. 
Almoft all the poffible applications of the terms (in other 
words, all the acquired relations of the figns) have become 
cuftomary to us. The confequence is, that an unufual appli- 
cation of any term is inftantly detected ; this detection breeds 
doubt, and this doubt occafions an immediate recourfe to ideas, 
The recourfe of the mind, when in any degree puzzled with 
the figns, to the knowledge it has of the things fignified, is 
natural, and on fuch fubjedts perfectly eafy. And of this re- 
courfe the difcovery of the meaning, or of the unmeaningnefs 
of what is faid, is the immediate effect. But in matters that 
are by no means familiar, or are treated in an uncommon 
manner, and in fuch as are of an abftrufe and intricate nature, 
the cafe is widely different.” The inftances in which we are 


chiefly liable to be impofed on by words without meaning are, 
{according to Dr. Campbell,) the three following : 


First, Where there is an exuberance of-metaphor. 


SECONDLY, 
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SeconpLy, When the terms moft frequently occurring, 
denote things which are of a complicated nature, and to which 
the mind is not fufficiently familiarifed. Such are the words, 
Government, Church, State, Conftitution, Polity, Power, 
Commerce, Legiflature, JurifdiQiion, Proportion, Symmetry, 
Elegance. 


TuirDLy, When the terms employed are very abftra&, and 
confequently of very extenfive fignification*. For an illuftra- 
tion of thefe remarks, I muft refer the reader to the ingenious 
work which I juft now quoted. 


To the obfervations of thefe eminent writers, I fhall take the 
liberty of adding, that we are doubly liable to the miftakes they 
mention, when we make ufe of a language which is not per- 
fectly familiar to us. Nothing, indeed, I apprehend, can thew 
more clearly the ufe we make of words in reafoning than this, 
that an obfervation which, when expreffed in our own lan- 
guage, feems trite or frivolous, often acquires the appearance 
of depth and originality, by being tranflated into another. 


* ¢ The more general any word is in its fignification, it is the more liable 
“¢ to be abufed by an improper or unmeaning application. A very general term 
* is applicable alike to a multitude of different individuals, a particular term is 
« applicable but to a few. When the rightful applications of a word are cx- 
“‘ tremely numerous, they cannot all be fo flrongly fixed by habit, but that, 
“ for greater fecurity, we muft perpetually recur in our minds from the fign to 
«© the notion we have of the thing fignified; and for the reafon aforementioned, 
“ it isin fuch inftances difficult precifely to afcertain this notion. Thus the lati- 
“ tude of a word, though different from its ambiguity, hath often a fimilar 


« effect.”———-Philofophy of Rhetoric, vol. ii. p. 122. 
For 
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© HAP. For sny own part, at leaft, I am confcious of having been fre- 
ang quently led, in this way, to form an exaggerated idea of the 


merits of antient and of foreign authors; and it has happened 
to me more than once, that a fentence, which feemed at firft 
to contain fomething highly ingenious and profound, when 
tranflated into words familiar to me, appeared obvioully to be a 
trite or a nugatory propofition. 


Tue effet produced by an artificial and inverted ftyle in 
our own language, is fimilar to what we experience when we 
read a-vompufition in a foreign one. The eye is too much 
dazzled to fee diftin@ly. “ Aliud flyli genus,” (fays Bacon,) 
* totum in eo eft, ut verba fint aculeata, fententix concifx, 
“ oratio denique potius verfa quam fufa, quo fit, ut omnia, 
* per hujufmodi artificium, magis ingeniofa videantur quam re 
“ vera fint. Tale invenitur in Sencca effufius, in Tacito et 
* Plinio fecundo moderatius.” 


Tue deranged collocation of the words in Latin compofition, 
aids powerfully the impofition we have now been confidering, 
and renders that language an inconvenient medium of philofo- 
phical communication; as well as an inconvenient inftrument 
of accurate thought. Indeed, in all languages in which this 
latitude in the arrangement of words is admitted, the affo- 
ciations among words muft be loofer, than where one in- 
variable order is followed; and of confequence, on the 
principles of Hume and Campbell, the miftakes which are 
committed in reafonings exprefied in fuch languages, will uot 
be fo readily detected. 

THE 
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Tue errors in reafoning, to which we are expofed in confe- C es P. 
quence of the ufe of words as an inftrument of thought, will Gv 
appear the lefs furprifing, when we confider that all the 
languages which have hitherto exifted in the world, have 
derived their origin from popular ufe; and that their applica- 
tion to philofophical purpofes, was altogether out of the view of 
thofe men who firft employed them. Whether it might not be 
poffible to invent a language, which would at once facilitate 
philofophical communication, and form a more convenient 
inftrument of reafoning and of invention, than thofe we 
poffefs at prefent, is a queftion of very difficult difcuffion; and 
upon which I fhall not prefume to offer an opinion. The 
failure of Wilkins’s very ingenious attempt towards a real cha- 
racter, and a philofophical language, is not perhaps decifive 
againft fuch a project ; for, not to mention fome radical defects 
in his plan, the views of that very eminent philofopher do not 
feem to have extended much farther than to promote and extend 
the literary intercourfe among different nations. Leibnitz, fo far 
as I know, is the only author who has hitherto conceived the 
poffibility of aiding the powers of invention and of reafoning, 
by the ufe of a more convenient inftrument of thought ; but he 
has no.where explained his ideas on this very interefting fub- 
jet. It is only from a converfation of his with Mr. Boyle and 
Mr. Oldenburgh, when he was in England in 1673, and from 
forme imperfect hints in different parts of his works *, that we 
find it had engaged his attention. In the courfe of this conver- 
{ation he obferved, that Wilkins had miftaken the true end of 


* See Note [L]. 
Dd a real 
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C HA P. areal character, which was not merely to enable different na- 
Iv. P 
weeny tions to correfpond eafily together, but to affift the reafon, the 


invention, and the memory. In his writings, too, he fome- 
where fpeaks of an alphabet of human thoughts, which he 
had been employed in forming, and which, probably, (as Fon- 
tenelle has remarked,) had fome relation to his univerfal 
language *. 


Tue new nomenclature which has been introduced into 
chymiftry, feems to me to furnifh a ftriking illuftration of the 
effet of appropriated and well-defined expreffions, in aiding 
the intelleQual powers; and the period is probably not far 
diftant, when fimilar innovations will be attempted in fome of 
the other fciences. 


* «© M. Leibnitz avoit congu Ie projet d’une langue philofophique et univer- 
& felle. "Wilking Evégue de Chefter, et Dalgarno y avoient travaillé; mais des 
“ le tems qu'il etoit en Angleterre, il avoit dit a Mcfhieurs Boyle et d’ Olden- 
“ bourg qu’il ne croyoit pas que ces grands hommes euffent encore frappé au 
“* but. Ils pouvoient bien faire que des nations qui ne s’entendoient pas euffent 
* aifément commerce, mais ils n’avoient pas attrappé les véritables caractéres 
 réels, qui étoient Pinftrument le plus fin dont Vefprit humain fe pit fervir, et 
% qui devoient extrémement faciliter et le raifonncment, et la memoire, et 
« Pinvention des chofes, Ils devoient reffembler, autant qu’il étoit poffible, aux 
s¢ caraGtéres dalgebre, quien effet font trés fimples, et trés expreflifs, qui n’ont 
s¢ jamais ni fuperfluité, ni équivoque, et dont toutes les varietés font raifonnées. 
* Tl a parlé en quelque endroit, d’un alphabet des penfées humaines, qu'il me- 
« ditoit. Selon toutes les apparences; cet alphabet avoit rapport i fa langue 
 univerfelle.” Eloge de M. Uxsnnrrz par M. de Fonrensqye. 
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SECTION VV. 


Of the Purpofes to which the Powers of Abftrattion and 
Generalfation are fubfervient. 


T has been already fhewn, that, without the ufe of figns, all 

our knowledge muft neceflarily have been limited to indivi- 
duals, and that we fhould have been perfeétly incapable both of 
claffification and general reafoning. Some authors have main- 
tained, that without the power of generalifation, (which I have 
endeavoured to fhew, means nothing more than the capacity of 
employing general terms,) it would have been impoflible for us to 
have carried on any fpecies of reafoning whatever. But I 
cannot help thinking that this opinion is erroneous; or, at 
leaft, that it is very imperfectly ftated. The truth is, it appears 
to me to be juft in one fenfe of the word rea/oning, but falfe in 
another; and I even fufpect it is falfe in that fenfe of the word 
in which it is moft commonly employed. Before, therefore, it 
is laid down as a general propofition, the meaning we are to 
annex to this very vague and ambiguous term, fhould be 
afcertgined with precifion. 
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Ir has been remarked by feveral writers, that the expectation 
which we feel of the continuance of the laws of nature, is not 
founded upon reafoning; and different theories have of late 
been propofed to account for its origin. Mr. Hume refolves it 
into the affociation of ideas. Dr. Reid, on the other hand, 
maintains, that it is an original principle of our conftitution, 
which does not admit of any explanation; and which, there- 
fore, is to be ranked among thofe general and ultimate facts, 
beyond which philofophy is unable to proceed*. Without 


* In inquiries of this nature, fo far remuved from the common courfe of 
literary purfuits, it always gives me pleafure to remark a coincidence of opinion 
among different philofophers, particularly among men of original genius, and 
who have been educated in different philofophical fyftems. The following 
paffage, in which M. de Condorcet gives an account of fome of the meta- 


phyfical opinions of the late Mr. Turgot, approaches very nearly to Dr. Reid’s 
doftrines. 


“ La mémoire de nos fenfations, et la faculté que nous avons de réfléchir 
“ fur ces fenfations paffées ct de les combiner, font le feul principe de nos cone 
“© noiffances. La fuppofition qu’il exifte des loix conftantes auxquellee tous les 
‘* phénomenes obfervés font affujettis de maniere 4 reparoitre dans tous les temps, 
*€ dans toutes les circonftances, tels qu’ils font déterminés par ces loix, eft Je 
 feul fondement de la certitude de ces connoiffances. 


« Nous avons la confcience d’avoir obfervé cette conftance, et un fentiment 
« involontaire nous force de croire qu’elle continuera de fubfifter. La probabi- 
% lité qui en refulte, quelque grande qu’elle foit, n’eft pas une certitude. 
«¢ Aucune relation néceffaire ne lie pour nous le paffé a l’avenir, ni la conftance 
de ce que j'ai vu A celle de ce que j’aurois continu€ d’obferver fi j’etois refté 
dans des circonftances femblables ; mais I’ impreflion qui me porte a regarder 
* comme exiftant, comme réel ce qui m’a préfenté ce caractere de conftance, 
@ of irréfiftible.”-—~ Vie de Turcor, partie ii. p. 56. 


Quand un Francois et un Anglois peafent de méme, (fays Voltaire,) J 
faut biea qu’ils aient raifon.” 
this 
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this principle of expectation, it would be impoffible for us to © mn P. 
accommodate our conduct to the eftablifhed courfe of nature ; (compel 


and, accordingly, we find that it is a principle coéval with our 
very exiftence ; and, in fome meafure, common to man with 
the lower animals. 


It is an obvious confequence of this doétrine, that, although 
philofophers be accuftomed to ftate what are commonly called 
the laws of nature, in the form of general propofitions, it is by 
ho means neceffary for the practical purpofes of life, that we 
fhould exprefs them in this manner; or even that we fhould 
exprefs them in words at all. The philofopher, for example, 
may ftate it as a law of Nature, that “ fire {corches;” or that 
“ heavy bodies, when unfupported, fall downwards:” but, 
long before the ufe of artificial figns, and even before the dawn 
of reafon, a child learns to aét upon both of thefe fuppofitions. 
In doing fo, it is influenced merely by the inftinctive principle 
which has now been mentioned, directed in its operation (as is 
the cafe with many other inftinéts) by the experience of the 
individual. If man, therefore, had been deftined for no other 
purpofes, than to acquire fuch an acquaintance with the courfe 
of nature, as is neceflary for the prefervation of his animal 
exiftence; he might have fulfilled all the ends of his being 
without the ufe of language. 


As we are enabled, by our inftin@tive anticipation of phyfical 
events, to accommodate our conduét to what we forefee is to 
happen, fo we are enabled, in many cafes, to increafe our 

2 power, 
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cH AP. power, by employing phyfical caufes as inftruments for the 
eymet accomplifhment of our purpofes; nay, we can employ a feries 


of fuch caufes, fo as to accomplith very remote effe€is. We 
ean employ the agency of air, to increafe the heat of a furnace ; 
the furnace, to render iron malleable; and the iron to all the 
various purpofes of the mechanical arts. Now, it appears to me, 
that all this may be conceived and done without the aid of lan- 
guage: and yet, affuredly, to difcover a feries of means fub- 
fervient to a particular end; or, in other words, an effort of 
mechanical invention; implies, according to the common doc- 
trines of philofophers, the exercife of our reafoning powers. In 
this fenfe, therefore, of the word reafoning, I am inclined to 
think, that it is not effentially conneéted with the faculty of 
generalifation, or with the ufe of figns. 


Ir is fome confirmation of this conclufion, that favages, whofe 
minds are almoft wholly occupied with particulars, and who 
have neither inclination nor capacity for general {peculations, 
are yet occafionally obferved to employ a long train of means 
for accomplifhing a particular purpofe. Even fomething of this 
kind, but in a very inferior degree, may, I think, be remarked 
in the other animals; and that they do not carry it farther, is 
probably not the effect of their want of generalifation, but of 
the imperfection 'of fome of thofe faculties which are com- 
mon to them with our fpecies; particularly of their powers of 
attention and recolleGion. The inftances which are commonly 
produced, to prove that they are not deftitute of the power of 
reafoning, are all examples of that fpecies of contrivance which 
has been mentioned ; and are perfectly diftin@ from thofe in- 

tellectual 
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tellectual proceffes to which the ufe of figns is effentially fub- © aa 


fervient *. 


WHETHER that particular fpecies of mechanical contrivance 
which has now been mentioned, and which confifts merely in 
employing a feries of phyfical caufes to accomplifh an effect 


One of the beft attefted inftances which I have met with, of fagacity in the 
lower animals, 18 mentioned by M. Bailly, in his Lettre fur les Animaux, ad- 
dreffed to M. Le Roy. 
s¢ Un de mes amis, homme d’efprit et digne de confiance, m’a raconté deux 
farts dont il a été témoin. Il avout un finge trés intelligent; i s’amufoit & 
lui donner des noix dont I’ ammal etoit trés friand; mais al les plagoit affez 
loin, pour que retenu par fa chaine, le finge ne pit pas Jes atteindre: aprés 
bien des efforts inutiles qui ne fervent qu’} préparer Vinvention, le finge, 
voyant paffer un domeftique portant une ferviette fous le bras, fe farfit de cette 
ferviettc, ct s’en fervit pour attemdie 2 Ja nom et Pamener jufqu’ a lui. La 
mamere de caffer la noix evigea unc nouvelle invention; il en vint 4 bout, 
en plagant la noix 4 terre, en y tafant tomber de haut une pierre ou un 
‘¢ callow pour la brfer. Vous voyez, Monfieur, que fans avoir connu, comme 
« Galilée, les loix de la chite des corps, le finge avort bien remarqué la force que 
*€ ces corps acquierent par la chite. Ce moyen cependant fe trouva en défaut. 
© Un jour qu’ avoit plu, la terre ctoit molle, Ja norx enfongoit, et Ja pierre 
© s’avoit plus d’action pour la brifer. Que fit le finge? Ul alla chercher un 
tusleau, plaga la nox deffus, et en laffant tomber la pierre a) bufa Ja nox 
Difcours et Memoues par P Auteur de P Hiflore de 

lAftronome. A Paria, 1790, tome ii. p. 126. 

Admitting thefe facts to be accurately ftated, they ftill leave an eflential dif. 
tinétion between man and brutes; for in none of the contrivances here mene 
tioned, is there any thing analogous to thofe intellectual procefles which lead 
the mind to general conclufions, and which (according to the foregoing doCtrine) 
imply the ufe of general terms. ‘Thofe powers, therefore, which enable us to 
clafify objects, and to employ figns as an inftrument of thought, are, as far as 
we canjudge, peculiar to the human fpecies. 
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€ HA P. which we cannot produce immediately, fhould or fhould not be 
Lanyeet dignified with the name of reafoning, I thall not now inquire. It 


is fufficient for my prefent purpofe to remark, that it is effen- 
tially different from thofe intelleétual proceffes to which the ufe 
of figns is indifpenfably neceflary. At the fame time, I am 
ready to acknowledge, that what I have now {aid, is not ftridly 
applicable to thofe more complicated mechanical inventions, in 
which a variety of powers are made to confpire at once to pro- 
duce a particular effeét. Such contrivances, perhaps, may be 
found to involve proceffes of the mind which cannot be carried 
on without figns. But thefe queftions will fall more properly 
under our confideration when we enter on the fubject of 
reafoning. 


In general, it may be remarked, that, in fo far as our 
thoughts relate merely to individual objects, or to individual 
events, which we have actually perceived, and of which we 
retain a diftinét remembrance *, we are not under the neceility 

of 


* Thave thought it proper to add this limitation of the general propofition ; 
hecaufe individual objeéts, and individual events, which have not fallen under 
the examination of our fenfes, cannot poffibly be made the fubjects of our con- 
fideration, but by means of language. The manner in which we think of fuch 
objects and events, is accurately defcribed in the following paflage of Wollafton ; 
however unphilofophical the conclufion may be which he deduces from his 
reafoning. 

« A man is not known ever the more to pofterity, becaufe his name is tranf- 
*¢ mitted to them; he doth not live, becaufe his name does. When it is faid, 
«© Julius Ceefar fubdued Gaul, beat Pompey, changed the Roman common- 
‘wealth into a monarchy, &c. itis the fame thing as to fay, the conqueror 

“ of 
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ef employing words. It frequently, however, happens, that C H ae P. 
when the fubjects of our confideration are particular, our rea~ Wn jmend 


foning with refpect to them may involve very general notions ; 
and, in fuch cafes, although we may conceive, without the ufe 
of words, the things about which we reafon, yet we muft 
neceffarily have recourfe to language in carrying on our fpecu- 
lations concerning them. If the /udjeé&s of our reafoning be 
general, (under which defcription I include all our reafonings, 
whether more or lefs comprehenfive, which do not relate merely 
to individuals,) words are the fole objects about which our 
thoughts are employed. According as thefe words are compre- 
henfive or limited in their fignification, the conclufions we form 
will be more or lefs general; but this accidental circumftance 
does not in the leaft affe& the nature of the intellectual procefs ; 
fo that it may be laid down as a propofition which holds with- 
out any exception, that, in every cafe, in which we extend 
our fpeculations beyond individuals, language is not only an 
ufeful avxiliary, but is the fole inftrument by which they are 
carried on. 


Tuese remarks naturally lead me to take notice of what 
forms the characteriftical diftinction between the fpeculations 





« of Pompey was Cxfar 5 that is, Cafar, and the conqueror of Pompey, are the 
*© fame thing; and Cefar is as much known by the one diftin@tion as the other. 
« The amount then is only this: that the conqueror of Pompey conquered 
« Pompey; or fomebody conquered Pompey; or rather, fince Pompey is as 
* little known now as Cafar, fomebody conquered fomebody. Such a poor 
* ufinels is this boafted immortality ; and fuch, as has been here defcribed, is 
“ the thing called glory among us !” Rehgion of Nav. Dev. p.'1t7. 
Ee of 
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c ne P. of the philofopher and of the vulgar. It is not, that the for- 
u-— mer is accuftomed to carry on his procefles of reafoning to a 


greater extent than the latter; but that the conclufions he is 
accuftomed to form, are far more comprehenfive, in confequence 
of the habitual employment of more comprehenfive terms. 
Among the moft unenlightened of mankind, we often meet with 
individuals who poffefs the reafoning faculty in a very eminent 
degree ; but as this faculty is employed merely about particu- 
lars, it never can conduét them‘ to general truths; and, of 
confequence, whether their purfuits in life lead them to fpecu- 
lation or to ation, it can only ht them for diftinguifhing 
themfelves in fome very limited and fubordinate {phere. The 
philofopher, whofe mind has been familiarifed by education 
and by his own reflexions, to the correct ufe of more com- 
prehenfive terms, is enabled, without perhaps a greater degree 
of intelle€tual exertion than is neceflary for managing the 
details of ordinary bufinefs, to arrive at general theorems; 
which, when illuftrated to the lower claffes of men, in their 
particular applications, feem to indicate a fertility of invention, 


little fhort of fupernatural *. 
THE 


* s Toutes les opinions philofophiques de M. Turgot formoient un fyftéme 

‘© également vafte et enchginé dans toutes fes parties. Souvent lorfqu’on agitoit, 
* devant lui une queftion particuliere d’adminiftration de legiflation, de juni 
s€ prudence, on voyoit avec étonnement qu’il avoit fur cette queftion, non une 
*« de ces opinions vagues fondées fur un premier appergu, infpirées par une 
* efpece d’inftin€, qu’on adopte au hazard, et qu’on défend enfuite par vanité, 
« mais une opinion arrétée qui fe livit d’elle meme a fon fyftéme général. Lui 
‘* parloit-on d’un abus, d’un defordre, quel que fit le pays de PEurope ou il 
« yégnat, quelle que fit la branche de Ja legiflation qu'il eit infeée, 1 con- 
* noiffoit Vorigine dud mal, fes effets, les caufes qui en prolongeoient ta durée 
“ et 
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Tue analogy of the algebraical art may be of ufe in illuftrating © sis J 
thefe obfervations. The difference, in fa&, between the in- toomnw 


veftigations we carry on by its afliftance, and other proceffes of 
reafoning, is more inconfiderable than is commonly imagined ; 
and, if I am not miftaken, amounts only to this, that the former 
are expreffed in an appropriated language, with which we are not 
accuftomed to affociate particular notions. Hence they exhibit 
the efficacy of figns as an inftrument of thought in a more 
diftin& and palpable manner, than the fpeculations we carry on 
by words, which are continually awakening the power of Con- 
ception. 


WueEN the celebrated Vieta fhewed algebraifts that, by fub- 
ftituting in their inveftigations letters of the alphabet, inftead 
of known quantities, they might render the fotution of every 
problem fubfervient to the difcovery of a general truth, he did 
not increafe the difficulty of algebraical reafonings: he only en- 
larged the fignification of the terms in which they were ex- 
prefled. And if, in teaching that fcience, it is found expe- 
dient to accuftom ftudents to folve problems by means of the 
particular numbers which are given, before they are made 
acquainted with literal or {pecious arithmetic, it is not becaufe 
the former procefles are lefs intricate than the latter, but be- 
caufe their {cope and utility are more obvious, and becaufe it is 





“© et les moyens de te détruire. On cit cru qu'il en avoit fait objet parti- 
« culier de fes réflexions s'il n’efit été facile de reconnoitre application fimple 
“ ¢t naturelle de fea principes généraux.” 


Vie de Turcor, por Conponcnt, partie ii. p. 54. 
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aed ig P. more eafy to illuftrate, by examples than by words, the 
Lumyoee Gifference between a particular conclufion, and a general 


theorem. 


Tue difference between the intellectual proceffes of the 
wulgar and of the philofopher, is perfe&tly analogous to that 
between the two ftates of the algebraical art before and after 
the time of Vieta; the general terms which are ufed in the 
various {ciences, giving to thofe who can employ them with 
correctnefs and dexterity, the fame fort of advantage over the 
uncultivated fagacity of the bulk of mankind, which the expert 
algebraift poffeffles over the arithmetical accomptant. 


Ir the foregoing doétrine be admitted as juft, it exhibits a 
view of the utility of language, which appears to me to be pe- 
culiarly ftriking and beautiful; as it fhews that the fame faculties 
which, without the ufe of figns, muft neceffarily have been 
limited to the confideration of individual objets and particular 
events, are, by means of figns, fitted to embrace, without effort, 
thofe comprehenfive theorems, to the difcovery ef which, in 
detail, the united efforts of the whole human race would have 
been unequal. The advantage our animal ftrength acquires by 
the ufe of mechanical engines, exhibits but a faint image of 
that increafe of our intelleGtual capacity which we owe to 
language.—It is this increafe of our natural powers of compre. 
henfion, which feems to be the principal foundation of the 
pleafure we receive fram the difcovery of general theorems, 
Such a difcovery gives us at once the command of an infinite 
variety of particular truths, and communicates to the mind 

a fenti- 
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a fentiment of its own power, not unlike to what we feel when C H_A P 
we contemplate the magnitude of thofe phyfical effets, of ym 


which we have acquired the command by our mechanical con~ 
trivances, 


Ir may perhaps appear, at firft, to be a farther confequence 
of the principles I have been endeavouring to eftablifh, that the 
difficulty of philofophical difcoveries is much lefs than is com~ 
monly imagined; but the truth is, it only follows from them, 
that this difficulty is of a different nature from what we are apt 
to {uppofe, on a fuperficial view of the fubje@. To employ, 
with ‘kill, the very delicate inftrument which nature has made 
effentially {ubfervient to general reafoning, and to guard againft 
the errors which refult from an injudicious ufe of it, require 
an uncommon capacity of patient attention, and a cautious 
circumfpe@tion in conducting our various intellectual proceffes, 
which can only be acquired by early habits of philofophical 
reflexion. To affift and dire& us in making this acquifition 
ought to form the moft important branch of a rational logic; 
a {cience of far more extenfive utility, and of which the prin- 
ciples lie much deeper in the philofophy of the human mind, 
than the trifling art which is commonly dignifted with that 
name. The branch in particular to which the foregoing 
obfervations more immediately relate, muft for ever remain in 
its infancy, till a moft difficult and important defideratum in 
the hiftory of the mind is fupplied, by an explanation of the 
gradual fteps by which it acquires the ufe of the various claffes 
ef: words which compofe the language of a cultivated and en- 


lightened people. Of fome of the errors in reafoning to which 
we 
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c a P. we are expoled by an incautious ufe of words, I took notice in 
w——~ the preceding Seftion; and I fhall have occafion afterwards to 


treat the fame fubject more in detail in a fubfequent part of my 
work, 


SECTION VI. 


Of the Errors to which we are liable in Speculation, and in 
“the Condut of Affairs, in confequence of a rafh Application 
of general Principles. 


T appears fufficiently from the reafonings which I offered 

in the preceding SeGtion, how important are the advan- 
tages which the philofopher acquires, by quitting the ftudy 
of particulars, and directing his attention to general prin- 
ciples. I flatter myfelf it appears farther, from the fame rea- 
fonings, that it is in confequence of the ufe of language alone, 
that the human mind is rendered capable of thefe compre~ 
henfive f{peculations. 


In order, however, to proceed with fafety in the ufe of 
general principles, much caution and addrefé are neceflary, both 
in eftablifhing their truth, and in applying them to practice, 
Without a proper attention to the circumftances by which , their 
application to particular cafes muft be modified, they will be 

a per= 
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a perpetual fource of miftake, and of difappointment, in the C tg Pr, 
conduét of affairs, however rigidly juft they may be in them=- Cow 


felves, and however accurately we may reafon from them. If 
our general principles happen to be falfe, they will involve us 
in errors, not only of conduc but of fpeculation; and our 
errors will be the more numerous, the more comprehenfive the 
principles are on which we proceed. 


To illuftrate thefe obfervations fully, would lead to a mi+ 
nutenefs of difquifition inconfiftent With my general plan; and 
I thal) therefore, at prefent, confine myfelf to fuch remarks as 
appear to be of moft effential importance. 


Anp, in the firft place, it is evidently impoffible to eftablith 
folid general principles, without the previous ftudy of particu- 
lars: in other words, it is neceflary to begin with the ex- 
amination of individual objeéts, and individual events; in 
order to lay a ground-work for accurate claflification, and for 
a juft inveftigation of the laws of nature. It is in this way 
only that we can expect to arrive at general principles, which 
may be fafely relied on, as guides to the knowledge of par~ 
ticular truths: and unlefs our principles admit of fuch a pra¢ti- 
cal application, however beautiful they may appear to be in 
theory, they are of far lefs value than the limited acquifitions 
of the vulgar. The truth of thefe remarks is now fo univerfally 
admitted, and is indeed fo obvious in itfelf, that it would be 
fuperfluous to multiply words in fupporting them; and I 
Mould fcarcely have thought of flating them in this Chapter, if 
fome of the molt celebrated philofophers of antiquity had not 

been 
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CHAP. been led to difpute them, in confequence of the miftaken 
Seat) opinions which they entertained concerning the nature of uni- 


verfals. Forgetting that genera and /pecies are mere arbitrary 
creations which the human mind forms, by withdrawing the 
attention from the diftinguithing qualities of objects, and giving 
acommon name to their refembling qualities, they conceived 
univerfals to be real exiftences, or (as they exprefled it) to be 
the effences of individuals; and flattered themfelves with the 
belief, that by directing their attention to thefe eflences in the 
firft inftance, they might be enabled to penetrate the fecrets of 
the univerfe, without {ubmitting to the ftudy of nature in detail. 
Thefe errors, which were common to the Platonifts and the 
Peripatetics, and which both of them feem to have adopted 
from the Pythagorean fchool, contributed, perhaps more than 
any thing elfe, to retard the progrefs of the ancients in phyfical 
knowledge. The late learned Mr. Harris is almoft the only 
author of the prefent age who has ventured to defend this plan 
of philofophifing, in oppofition to that which has been fo fuc- 
cefsfully followed by the difciples of lord Bacon. 


* Tue Platonifts,” fays he, “ confidering fcience as fome- 
“ thing afcertained, definite, and fteady, would admit nothing 
“to be its object which was vague, indefinite, and paffing. 
“* For this reafon they excluded all individuals or objeQs of 
** fenfe, and (as Ammonius expreffes it) raifed themfelves in 
“ their contemplations from beings particular to beings uni- 
* verfal, and which, from their own nature, were eternal and 
* definite.’— Confonant to this was the advice of Plato, with 
* refpe& to the progrefs of our fpeculations and inquiries, to 

“ defcend 
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defcend from thofe higher genera, which include many tub- C H_A P. 
“ ordinate fpecies, down to the lowcft rank of fpecies, thofe Woy 
“ which include only individuals. But here it was his opi- 

“ nion, that our enquiries fhould ftop, and, as to individuals, 

* Jet them wholly alone; becaufe of thefe there could not 
 poffibly be any fcience *.” 


“ was the method of an- 


“ cient philofophy. The fafhion, at prefent, appears to be 
“© fomewhat altered, and the bufinefs of philofophers to be little 
“ elfe, than the colleGting from every quarter, into voluminous 


« Sucu,” continues this author, 


“ records, an infinite number of fenfible, particular, and un- 
* connected faéts, the chief effe&t of which is to excite our 
“ admiration.”—-In another part of his works the fame author 
obferves, that “ the mind, truly wife, quitting the ftudy of 
“* particulars, as knowing their multitude to be infinite and 
“* incomprehenfible, turns its intelletual eye to what is general 
** and comprehenfive, and through generals learns to fee, and 
* recopnife whatever exifts t.” 


Ir we abftra&t from thefe obvious errors of the ancient phi- 
lofophers, with refpect to the proper order to be obferved in 
our inquiries, and only fuppofe them to end where the Pla- 
tonifts faid that they fhould begin, the magnificent encomiums 
they beftowed on the utility of thofe comprehenfive truths 
which form the object of f{cience (making allowance for the 
obfcure and myfterious terms in which they expreffed them) 
can fcarcely be regarded as extravagant, It is probable that 


* Hannss’s Three Treatifes, pages 341, 342- + Ibid. page 227. 
Ff from 
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CH A P. from a few accidental inftances of fuccefsful inveftigation, they 
w—~—~ had been ftruck with the wonderful effect of general principles 


in imcreafing the intelleQual power of the human mind; and, 
mifled by that impatience in the ftudy of particulars which is 
fo often conneéted with the confcioufnels of fuperior ability, 
they laboured to perfuade themfelves, that, by a life devoted to 
abftra&t meditation, fuch principles might be rendered as imme- 
diate objects of intelle€tual perception, as the individuals which 
compofe the material world are of our external fenfes. By 
connecting this opinion with their other doétrines concerning 
univetfals, they were unfortunately enabled to exhibit it in fo 
myfterious a form, as not only to impofe on them{elves, but to 
perplex the underftandings of all the learned in Europe, for a 
long fucceffion of ages. 


THE conclufion to which we are led by the foregoing ob- 
fervations is, that the foundation of all human knowledge muft 
be laid in the examination of particular objects and particular 
facts; and that it is only in fo far as our general principles are 
refolvable into thefe primary elements, that they poffefs either 
truth or utility. It muft not, however, be underftood to be 
implied in this conclufion, that all our knowledge muft ulti- 
mately reft on our own proper experience. If this were the 
cafe, the progrefs of fcience, and the progrefs of human im- 
provement, muft have been wonderfully retarded; for, if it 
had been neceffary for each individual to form a claffification of 
objects, in confequence of obfervations and abftractions of his 
own, and to infer from the actual examination of particular 
facts, the general truths on which his condu& proceeds; hu. 

maa. 
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‘man affairs would at this day remain nearly in the fame flate C H a P 
to which they were brought by the experience of the firft gence- Cope 


ration. In faét, this is very nearly the fituation of the fpecies in 
all thofe parts of the world, in which the exiftence of the race 
depends on the feparate efforts which each individual makes, in 
procuring for himfelf the neceflaries of life; and in which, of 
confequence, the habits and acquirements of cach individual 
muft be the refult of his own perfonal experience. In a culti- 
vated fociety, one of the firft acquilitions which children make, 
is the ufe of language; by which means they are familiarifed, 
from their earlieft years, to the confideration of claffes of objets, 
and of general truths ; and before that time of life at which the 
favage is pofleffed of the knowledge neceffary for his own pre- 
fervation, ate enabled to appropriate to themfelves the accumu- 
lated difcoveries of ages. 


NoTWITHSTANDING, however, the ftationary condition in 
which the race muft, of neceflity, continue, prior to the fepa- 
ration of arts and profeffions; the natural difpofition of the 
mind to afcend from particular truths to gencral conclufions, 
could not fail to lead individuals, even in the rudeft flate of 
fociety, to colle& the refults of their experience, for their own 
inftrudtion and that of others. But, without the ufe of general 
terms, the only poflible way of communicating fuch conclu- 
fions, would be by means of fome particular example, of which 
the general application was ftriking and obvious. In other 
words, the wifdom of fuch ages will neceffarily be expreffed in 
the form of fables or parables, or in the ftill fimpler form of 
proverbial inftances; and not in the fcientific form of general 

Ets maxims. 
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CH e. P. maxims In this way, undoubtedly, much ufeful inftruction, 
w/— both of a prudential and moral kind, might be conveyed: at the 


fame time, it is obvious, that, while general truths continued 
to be exprefled merely by particular exemplifications, they 
would afford little or no opportunity to one generation to im- 
prove on the fpeculations of another; as no effort of the under- 
ftanding could combine them together, or employ them as 
premiles, in order to obtain other conclufions more remote and 
comprehenfive. For this purpofe, it is abfolutely neceffary that 
the fcope or moral of the fable fhould be feparated entirely 
from iis acccflory circumflauces, and ftated in the form of a 
general propofition. 


From what has now been faid, it appears, how much the 
progrefs of human reafon, which neceffarily accompanies the 
progrefs of fociety, is owing to the introduétion of general 
terms, and to the ufe of general propofitions. In con- 
fequence of the gradual improvements which take place in 
language as an inftrument of thought, the claffifications both of 
things and fads with which the infant faculties of each fucced~ 
five race are converfant, are more juft and more comprchentive 
than thofe of their predcceffors: the difcoveries which in one 
age were confined to the ftudious and enlightened few, becom- 
ing in the next the eftablifhed creed of the learned; and in the 
third, forming part of the elementary principles of education, 
Indeed, among thofe who enjoy the advantages of early inftruc- 
tion, fome of the moft remote and wonderful conclufions of the 
human intelle&t, are, even in infancy, as completely fami- 
liarifed to the mind, as the moft obvious phenomena which the 
material world exhibits to their fenfes. : 
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Ir‘thefe remarks concerning the progrefs of human reafon © AB, 
be juft, they afford delightful profpects with refpedt to the x Bee 


condition of mankind in future ages ; as they point out a pro- 
vifion which nature has made for a gradual improvement in 
their intelle¢tual capacities ; an improvement to which it is im- 
pollible for imagination to fix any boundary. As I propofe, 
however, afterwards, to confider this fubject fully, I fhall content 
myfelf at prefent with mentioning the encouragement which 
thefe profpeéts receive from what has already happened in 
mathematics and natural philofophy ; two fciences, which fur- 
nifh a very flriking illuftration of the principles I have boen 
endeavouring to eftablifh, and which juttify the moft fanguine 
expectations we can form, of the advancement of all the other 
branches of our knowledge. In this laft obfervation I have 
been anticipated by Mr. Condorcet, with the authority of 
whofe name I am happy in being able to confirm fome of the 
foregoing fpeculations. 


© To fuch of my readers,” (fays he,) ‘as may be flow in 
® admitting the poffibility of this progreffive improvement in 
“ the human race, allow me to ftate, as an example, the 
“ hiftory of that fcience in which the advances of difcovery are 
“ the moft certain, and in which they may be meafured with 
“ the greateft precifion. Thofe elementary truths of geometry 
“ and of aftronomy which, in India and Egypt, formed an 
* occult feience, upon which an ambitious priefthood founded 
“ its influence, were become, in the times of Archimedes and 
“ Hipparchus, the fubjes of common education in the public 


fcliools of Greece. In the laft century, a few years of fludy 
12 “ were 
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were fufficient for comprehending all that Archimedes and 
Hipparchus knew; and, at prefent, two years employed 
under an able teacher, carry the fiudent beyond thofe 
conclufions, which limited the inquiries of Leibnitz and of 
Newton. Let any perfon reflect on thefe faéte: Iet him 
follow the immenfe chain which conneéts the inquiries of 
Euler with thofe of a Prieft of Memphis; let him obferve, 
at each epoch, how genius outftrips the prefent age, and how 
it is overtaken by mediocrity in the next; he will perceive, 
that nature has furnifhed us with the means of abridging and 
facilitating our intelle€tual labour, and that there is no rea- 
fon for apprehending that fuch fimplifications can ever have 
an end. He will perceive, that at the moment when a mul- 
titude of particular folutions, and of infulated fads, begin to 
diftra& the attention, and to overcharge the memory, the 
former gradually lofe themfelves in one general method, and 
the latter unite in one general law; and that thefe gene- 
ralifations continually fucceeding one to another, like the 
fucceffive multiplications of a number by itfelf, have no other 
limit, than that infinity which the human faculties are unable 
to comprehend *.” 


* See Note LM]. 
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SECTION VIL 


Continuation of the fame Subje.—Differences in the Intel- 
leftual Charaéters of Individuals, arifing from their different 
Habits of Abftrattion and Generalifation. 


N mentioning as onc of the principal effeéts of civilifation, 

its tendency to familiarife the mind to general terms and to 
general propofitions, I did not mean to fay, that this influence 
extends equally to all the claffes of men in fociety. On the 
contrary, it is evidently confined, in a great meafure, to thofe 
who receive a liberal education; while the minds of the lower 
orders, like thofe of favages, are fo habitually occupied about 
particular objects, and particular events, that, although they 
are fometimes led, from imitation, to employ general expref- 
fions, the ufe which they make of them is much more the refult 
of memory than judgment; and it is but feldom that they are 
able to comprehend fully, any procefs of reafoning in which 
they are involved, 


Ir is hardly neceffary for me to remark, that this obfervation, 


with refpe&t to the incapacity of the vulgar for general {pecu- 
lations, 
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CHA P. ations, (like all obfervations of a fimilar nature,) muft be re- 
tenet ceived with fome reftridions. In fuch a ftate of fociety as that 


in which we live, there is hardly any individual to be found, 
to whom fome general terms, and fome general truths, are not 
perfectly familiar; and, therefore, the foregoing conclufions 
are to be confidered as defcriptive of thofe habits of thought 
alone, which are moft prevalent in their mind. To abridge 
the labour of reafoning, aud of memory, by dire@ting the 
attention to genera! principles, inftead of particular truths, 
is the profefled aim of all philofophy; and according as 
individuals have more or lefs of the philofophic fpirit, their 
habitual fpecnlations (whatever the nature of their purfuits 
may be) will relate to the former, or to the latter, of thefe 
objects. 


THERE are, therefore, among the men who are accuftomed 
to the exercife of their intellectual powers, two claffes, whofe 
habits of thought are remarkably diftinguifhed from each other ; 
the one clafs comprchending what we commonly call men of 
bufinefs, or, more propeily, men of detail; the other, men of 
abftra€tion ; or, in other words, philofophers. 


THE advantages which, in certain refpedls, the latter of 
thefe poffefs over the former, have been already pointed out; 
but it muft not be fuppofed, that thefe advantages are always 
purchafed without fome inconvenience. As the folidity of our 
general principles depends on the accuracy of the particular 
obfervations into which they are ultimately refolvable, {6 their 

utility 
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utility is to be eftimated by the pra¢tical applications of which € ee y, 
they admit: and it unfortunately happens, that the fame turn WoW 
of mind which is favourable to philofophical purfuits, unlefs it 

be kept under proper regulation, is extremely apt to difqualify 

us for applying our knowledge to ule, in the exercife of the 

arts, and in the conduct of affairs. 


In order to perceive the truth of thefe remarks, it is almoft 
fufficient to recollect, that as claffification, and, of confequence, 
general reafoning, prefuppofe the exercife of abftration; a 
natural difpofition to indulge in them, cannot fail to lead the 
mind to overlook the {pecific differences of things, in attending 
to their common qualities. To fucceed, however, in practice, a 
familiar and circumftantial acquaintance with the particular 
objects which fall under our obfervation, is indifpenfably ne- 
ceflary, 


Burt, farther: As alt general principles are founded on 
claffifications which imply the exercife of abftraction; it is 
neceflary to regard them, in their practical applications, merely 
as approximations to the truth; the defects of which, muft be 
fupplied by habits acquired by perfonal experience. In con- 
fidering, for example, the theory of the mechanical powers ; 
it is ufual to fimplify the objects of our conception, by ab- 
ftradting from fri€tion, and from the weight of the different 
patts of which they are compofed. Levers are confidered as 
mathematical lines, perfectly inflexible; and ropes, as mathe- 
matical lines, perfectly flexible ;—and by means of thefe, and 
fimilar abftragtions, a fubje&, which is in itfelf extremely com- 

Gg plicated, 
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i a P. plicated, is brought within the reach of elementary geometry. 

eae ty In the theory of politics, we find it neceffary to abftrat from 

many of the peculiarities which diftinguifh different forins of 

government from each other, and to reduce them to certain 

general claffes, according to their prevailing tendency. Al- 

though all the governments we have ever feen, have had more 

or lefs of mixture in their compofition, we reafon concerning 

pure monarchies, pure ariftocracies, and pure democracies, as 

if there really exifted political eftablifhments correfponding to 

our definitions. Without fuch a claffification, it would be im- 

poflible for us to fix our attention, amidft the multiplicity of 

particulars which the fubject prefents to us, or to arrive at any 

general principles, which might ferve to guide our inquiries in 
comparing different inftitutions together. 


Ir is for a fimilar reafon, that the fpeculative farmer re- 
duces the infinite variety of foils to a few general defcrip- 
tions; the phyfician, the infinite variety of bodily contti- 
tutions to a few temperaments; and the moralift, the infinite 
variety of human characters to a few of the ruling principles of 
ation. 


NoTWITUSTANDING, however, the obvious advantages we 
derive from thefe claffifications, and the general conclufions to 
which they lead; it is evidently impoffible, that principles, 
which derived their origin from efforts of abftraction, fhould 
apply literally to pratice; or, indeed, that they fhould afford 
us arly confiderable affiftance in condudt, without a certain de- 
gree of practical and experimental fkill. Hence it is, that the 

mere 
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mere theorift fo frequently expofes himfelf, in real life, tothe C HA ?. 
ae : : 1¥. 
ridicule of men whom he defpifes; and, in the general eflima~- wey—# 


tion of the world, falls below the level of the common drudges 
in bufinefs and the arts. The walk, indeed, of thefe unen- 
lightened praétitioners, muft neceffarily be limited by thcir 
accidental opportunities of experience; but, fo far as they go, 
they operate with facility and fuccefs; while the merely 
fpeculative philofopher, although pofleffed of principles which 
enable him to approximate to the truth, in an infinite variety 
of untried cafes, and although he feces, with pity, the narrow 
views of the multitude, and the ludicrous preter.fions with 
which they frequently oppofe their trifling fucceffcs to his theo- 
retical {pcculations, finds himfelf perfe€tly at a lofs, when he is 
called upon, by the fimpleft occurrences of ordinary life, to 
carry his principles into execution. Hence the origin of that 
maxim, “ which” (as Mr. Hume remarks) ‘ has been fo in- 
“ duftrioufly propagated by the dunces of every age, that a 
“© man of genius is unfit for bufinefs.” 


In what confifts praétical or experimental fkill, it is not 
eafy to explain completely; but, among other things, it 
obvioufly implies, a talent for minute and comprehenfive and 
rapid obfervation; a memory, at once retentive and ready ; 
in order to prefent to us accurately, and without reflexion, 
our theoretical knowledge; a prefence of mind, not to be 
difconcerted by unexpected occurrences; and, in fome cafes, 
an uncommon degree of perfe€tion in the external fenfes, and 
in. the mechanical capacities of the body. All thefe elements of 
pradtical kill, it is obvious, are to be acquired only by habits 
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CH AP. of adive ‘exertion, and by a familiar acquaintance with real 

Lene Occurrences ; for, as all the pradtical principles of our nature, 
both intelle€tual and animal, have a reference to particulars, 
and not to generals, fo itis in the aétive fcenes of life alone, 
and amidft the details of bufinefs, that they can be cultivated 
and improved. 


Tuc remarks which have been already made, are fufficient 
to illuftrate the impoffibility of acquiring a talent for bufinefs, 
or for any of the pradtical arts of life, withopt aCtual experience. 
They fhew alio, that mere experience, without theory, may 
qualify a man, in certain cafes, for diftinguifhing himfelf in 
both. It is not, however, to be imagined, that in this way 
individuals are to be formed for the uncommon, or for the im- 
portant, fituations of fociety, or even for enriching the arte by 
new inventions; for, as their addrefs and dexterity are founded 
entirely on imitation, or derived from the leflons which expe- 
rience has fuggefted to them, they cannot poffibly extend to 
new combinations of circumftances. Mere experience, there- 
fore, can, at beft, prepare the mind for the fubordinate 
departments of life; for conducting the eftablifhed routine of 
bufinefs, or for a fervile repetition in the arts of common 
operations, 


In the character of Mr. George Grenville, which Mr. Burke 
introduced in his celebrated Speech on American Taxation, a 
lively pi€ture is drawn of the infufficiency of mere experience 
to qualify a man for new and untried fituations in the admi- 
niftration of government. The obfervations he makes on this 

fubjedt, 
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fubje&, are expreffled with his ufual beauty and felicity of lane C y a P. 


guage ; and are of fo general a nature, that, with fome trifling 
alterations, they may be extended to all the praétical purfuits 
of life. 


“ Mr. GRENVILLE was bred to the law, which is, in my 
“ opinion, one of the firft and nobleft of human {ciences; a 
** fcience which does more to quicken and invigorate the un- 
** derftanding, than all the other kinds of learning pat toge- 
“ ther; but it is not apt, except in perfons very happily born, 
“ to open and to liberalife the mind exa@ly in the fame pro- 
* portion. Paffing from that ftndy, he did not go very largely 
“ into the world, but plunged into bufinefs; I mean, into the 
bufinefs of office, and the limited and fixed methods and forms 
eftablithed there. Much knowledge is to be had, un- 
doubtedly, in that line ; and there is no knowledge which is 
“ not valuable. But it may be truly faid, that men, too much 
* converfant in office, are rarely minds of remarkable enlarge- 
“ ment. Their habits of office are apt to give them a turn to 
“ think the fubftance of bufinefs not to be much more im- 
“ portant, than the forms in which it is conducted. Thefe 
* forms are adapted to ordinary occafions; and, therefore, 
“ perfgMs who are nurtured in office, do admirably well, as 
+tong as things go on in their common order; but when the 
* high roads are broken up, and the waters out, when a new 
“¥and troubled fcene is opened, and the file affords no precc- 
“ dent, then it is, that a greater knowledge of mankind, and 
“% 4 far more extenfive comprehenfion of things, ig requifite, 
“ than ever office gave, or than office can ever give.” 
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Nok is it in new combinations of circumftances dlone, that 
general principles affift us in the conduét of affairs : Piey render 
the application of our practical {kill more unerring, and more 
perfect. For, as general principles limit the utility of practical 
fkill to fupply the imperfe@ions of theory, they diminith 
the number of cafes in which this fkill is to be employed ; 
and thus, at once, facilitate its improvement, wherever it is 
requifite ; and leffen the errors to which it is liable, by 
contracting the field within which it is poflible to commit 
them. 


Ir would appear then, that there are two oppofite extremcs 
into which men are apt to fall, in preparing themfelves for the 
duties of ative life. The one arifes from habits of abftraCtion 
and generalifation carried to an excefs; the other from a 
minute, an exclufive, and an unenlightened attention to the 
obje€ls and events which happen to fall under their aQual 
experience. 


In a perfect fyftem of education, care fhould be taken to 
guard againft both extremes, and to unite habits of abftraction 
with habits of bufinefs, in fuch a manner as to enable 
men to confider things, either in general, or in ‘ail, as 
the occafion may require, Whichever of thefe habits may 
happen to gain an undue afcendant over the mind, it will 
neceflarily produce a charaéter limited in its powers, and fitted 
only for particular exertions. Hence fome of the apparent 
inconfiftencies which we may frequently remark in the iutel- 
lectual capacities of the fame perfon. One ian, from an early in- 

dulgence 
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dulgence in abftract {peculation, pofleffes a knowlkdye of general © is P 


principles,and a talent for general reafouing, united with a duency eer 


and eloquence in the ufe of general terms, which feem, to the 
vulgar, to announce abilitics fitted for any given fituation in 
life: while, in the condu€ of the fimplefl affairs, he exhibits 
every matk of irrefolution and incapacity. Another not only 
acts with propricty, and {kill, in circumftances which require 


a minute attention to details, but poffeffes an acutenefs of 


rcafoning, and a facility of expreffion on all fubjcéts, in which 
nothing but what is particular is involved; while, on general 
topics, he is perfecily unable either to reafon, or to judge. It 
is this laft turn of mind, which I think we have, in moft in- 
ftances, in view, when we fpeak of good fenfe, or common 
fenie, in oppofition to fcience and philofophy. Both philo- 
fophy and good fcnfe imply the exercife of our reafoning 
powers; aud they differ from each other only, according as 
thefe powers aie applied to particulars or to generals. It is on 
good fenfe (in the acceptation in which I have now explained 
the term) that the fuccefs of men in the inferior walks of life 
chicfly depends ; but, that it does not always indicate a capa- 
city for abftract fcience, or for general {peculation, or for able 
conduat in fituations which require comprehenfive views, is 
matter gagn of vulgar remark. 


ALJuouc, however, each of thele defeéts has a tendency 
toyljefit the utility of the individuals in whom it is to be found, 
ertain ftations in fociety; mo comparifon can be made, in 
f original yalue, between the intellectual capacities of 
the tivo glaffes of men to whisk‘they chara¢teriftically belong. 

The 
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: of’ the eftablithed forms of a cotftitution, oan 
‘may contin ne the fame for a long courfe of ages, while 
the ‘govertiment m ‘modified in its exercife, to a great 
extent, by gradual ‘and undefcribable- alterations in the ideas, 
manners, und’ chataéter,"of*the people ; or by a change in the 
relations which different orders of the community bear to each 
other. In every country whatever, befide the ‘eftablithed 
laws, the political ftate of people is affected by an infinite 
variety, of circumflances, of which no words can convey a ¢on- 
coher ‘ind which are to be eho only from aétual ob- 
Tervation, "Even fa'this” way, it is Hot eafy for a perfon who 
has received his education in one country, to ftudy the govern- 
ment t of another; on account of the difficulty which he muft 
neceflarily experience, i in entering into the affociations which 
influence the mind under a different fyftem of manners, and itt 
afcertaining (efpecially upon — fabjects) ee 2 peaks me 
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C A P it rarely happens, even when we have an opportunity of feeing 
-——_ a political experiment made, that we can draw from it any 


certain inference, with refpect to the juftnefs of the principles 
by which it was fuggefted. In thofe complicated machines, to 
which the ftru€ture of civil fociety has been frequently com- 
pared, as all the different parts of which they are compofed are 
fubjeted to phyfical laws, the errors of the artift muft necef- 
farily become apparent in the laft refult; but in the political 
fyftem, as well as in the animal body, where the general con- 
ftitution is found and healthy, there is a fort of vis medicatrix, 
which is fufficient for the cure of partial diforders; and in the 
one cafe, as well as in the other, the errors of human art are 
frequently correéted and concealed by the wifdom of nature. 
Among the many falfe eftimates which we daily make of hu- 
man ability, there is perhaps none more groundlels than the 
exaggerated conceptions we are apt to form of that fpecies of 
political wifdom, which is fuppofed to be the fruit of long ex- 
perience and of profeffional habits. ‘ Go;” (faid the chan- 
cellor Oxenftiern to his fon, when he was fending him to a 
congrefs of ambafladors, and when the young man was ex~ 
prefling his diffidence of his own abilities for fuch an employ- 
ment;) “Go, and fee with your own eyes, Quam parva 
 fapientia regitur mundus!” ‘The truth is, (however para- 
doxical the remark may appear at firft view,) that the fpecu- 

lative errors of ftatefmen are frequently lefs. fenfible in their 
effeéts, and, of confequence, more likely to efcape without 
detection, than thofe of individuals who occupy inferior ftations 


in fociety, The effects of mifconduét in private life, are eafily S 


tsaced to their proper fource, and therefore the world is feldom 
far 
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far wrong.in the judgments which it forms of the prudence or © H_A P. 
of the imprudence of private characters. But in confidering anlngannss 


the affairs of a great mation, it is fo difficult to trace events to 
their proper caufes, and to diftinguifh the effects of political 
wifdom, from thofe which’ are the natural refult of the fituation 
of the people, that it is fearcely poffible, excepting in the cafe 
of a very long adminiftration, to appretiate the talents of a 
ftatefman from the fuccefs or the failure of his meafures. In 
every fociety, too, which, in confequence of the general fpirit 
of its government, enjoys the bleflings of tranquillity and liberty, 
a great part of the political order which we are apt to afcribe 
to legiflative fagacity, is the natural refult of the felfith purfuits 
of individuals; nay, in every fuch fociety, (as I already hinted,) 
the natural tendency to improvement is fo ftrong, as to over- 
come many powerful obftacles, which the imperfection of human 
inftitutions oppofes to its progrefs. 


From thefe remarks, it feems to follow, that, although in 
the mechanical arts, the errors of theory may frequently be cor- 
rected by repeated trials, without having recourfe to general 
principles; yet, in the machine of government, there is fo great 

a vatiety of powers at work, befide the influence of the 
ftatefman, that it is vain to expe@& the art of legiflation 
fhould be carried to its greateft poffible perfeGtion by experience 


4 Stict, however, it may be faid, that in the moft imper- 
fect governments of modern Europe, we have an experimental 
, Ti 2 proof, 
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proof, that they fecure, to a very great degree, the principal 
objeéts of the focial union. Why hazard thefe certain advan- 
tages, for the uncertain effets of changes, fuggefted by mere 
theory ; and not reft fatisfied with a meafure of political hap- 
pinefs, which appears, from the hiftory of the world, to be 
greater than has commonly fallen to the lot of nations ? 


Wirn thofe who would carry their zeal againft reformation 
fo far, it is impofhible to argue: and it only remains for us to 
regret, that the number of fuch reafoners has, in all ages of the 
world, bccn fo great, and their influence on human affairs fo 
extenfive. 


“ THrRre arc fome men,” (fays Dr. Johnfon,) “ of narrow 
“ views, and grovelling conceptions, who, without the infti- 
“ pation of perfonal malice, treat every new attempt as wild 
“ and chimerical; and look upon every endeavour to depart 
“ from the beaten track, as the rafh effort of a warm imagina- 
“ tion, or the glittering fpeculation of an exalted mind, that 
“ may pleafe and dazzle for a time, but can produce no reat 
“ or lafting advantage. 


“ THese men value themfelves upon a perpetual {cepticifm ; 
* upon believing nothing but their own fenfes; upon calling 
* for demonftration where it cannot poffibly be obtained ; and, 
** fometimes, upon holding out againft it when it is laid before 
“ them; upon inventing arguments againft the fuccefs of any 
** new undertaking; and, where arguments cannot be found, 
“ upon treating it with contempt and ridicule. 


* Suck 
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* Sucu have been the moft formidable enemies of the great © 


* benefactors of the world; for their notions-and difcourfe ure 
“ fo agreeable to the lazy, the envious, and the timorous, that 
“ they feldom fail of becoming popular, and direéling the opi- 
* nions of mankind *.” 


Wiru refpect to this {ceptical difpofition, as applicable to the 
prefent ftate of fociety, it is of importance to add, that, in 
every government, the ftability and the influence of cftablifhed 
authority, muft depend on the coincidence between its meafures 
and the tide of public opinion ; and that, in modern Europe, 
in confequence of the invention of printing, and the liberty of 
the prefs, public opinion has acquired an afcendant in human 
affairs, which it never pofleffed in thofe ftates of antiquity from 
which moft of our political examples are drawn. The danger, 
imdeed, of fudden and rafh innovations cannot be too ftrongly 
inculcated ; and the views of thofe men who are forward to 
promote them, cannot be reprobated with too great feverity. 
But it is pofble alfo to fall into the oppofite extreme; and to 
bring upon fociety the very evils we are anxious to prevent, by 
an obftinate oppolition to thofe gradual and neceffary reforma- 
tions which the genius of the times demands. The violent 
revolutions which, at different periods, have convulfed modern 
Europe, have arifen, not from a fpirit of innovation in fove- 
reigns and ftate(men; but from their bigotted attachment to 
antiquated forms, and to principles borrowed from lefs enlight- 
ened ages, It is this reverence for abufes which have been 


* Life of Drake, by Dr. Jounson 
fanétioned. 
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C HA P. fanGioned by time, accompanied with an inattention to the 

t——~_ progrefs of public opinion, which has, in moft inftances, 
blinded the rulers of mankind, till government has loft all its 
efficiency; and till the rage of innovation has become too 
general and too violent, to be fatisfied with changes, which, 
if propofed at an earlier period, would have united, in the 
fupport of eftablifhed inftitutions, every friend to order, and ta 
the profperity of his country. 


Tuese obfervations I ftate with the greater confidence, that 
the fubftance of them is contaiued in the following aphorifms of 
Lord Bacon; a philofopher who (if we except, perhaps, the 
late Mr. Turgot) feems, more than any other, to have formed 
enlightened views with refpect to the poffible attainments of 
mankind; and whofe fame cannot fail to increafe as the world 
grows older, by being attached, not to a particular fyftem of 
variable opinions, but to the general and infallible progrefs of 
human reafon. 


** Quis novator tempus imitatur, quod novationes ita in. 


“ finuat, ut fenfus fallant? 


ra 


“ Novator maximus tempus; quidni igitur tempus imi- 
“ temur ? 


“* Morofa morum retentio, res tirbulenta eft, eque ac no~ 
vita. 


* Cum per fe res mutentur in deterius, fi confilio in melius 


“ non mutentur, quis finis erit mali?” 
THE 
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Tux general conclufion to which thefe obfervations lead, is © H_A P. 
{ufficiently obvious ; that the perfeétion of political wifdom Cm—w 


does not confift in an indifcriminate zeal againft reforms, but 
in a gradual and prudent accommodation of eftablifhed inftitu- 
tions to the varying opinions, manners, and circumftances of 
mankind. In the aétual application, however, of this prin- 
ciple, many difficulties occur, which it requires a very rare 
combination of talents to furmount: more particularly in the 
prefent age; when the prefs has, to fo wonderful a degree, 
emancipated human reafon from the tyranny of antient preju- 
dices; and has roufed a {pirit of free difcuffion, unexampled in 
the hiftory of former times. 


Tuar this fudden change in the ftate of the world, fhould 
be accompanied with fome temporary diforders, is by no means 
furprifing. While the multitude continue imperfectly enlighten- 
ed, they will be occafionally mifled by the artifices of dema- 
gogues ; and even good men, intoxicated with ideas of theo- 
retical perfection, may be expected, fometimes, to facrifice, 
unintentionally, the tranquillity of their cotemporaries, to an 
over~ardent zeal for the good of pofterity. Notwithftanding, 
however, thefe evils, which every friend to humanity muft la- 
ment, I would willingly believe, that the final effects refulting 
from this {pirit of reformation, cannot fail to be favourable to 
human happinefs; and there are fome peculiarities in the pre- 
fent condition of mankind, which appear to me to juftify more 
fanguine hopes upon the fubject, than it would have been rea- 
fonable for a philofopher to indulge at any former period. An 
atteation to thefe peculiarities is abfolutely neceffary, to enable 

us 
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Con Po aig to form a competent judgment on the queftion to which the 

tenn foregoing obfervations relate; and it leads to the illuftration of 
a dodtrine to which I have frequently referred in this work ; 
the gradual improvement in the condition of the fpecies, which 
may be expected from the progrefs of reafon and the diffufion 
of knowledge. 


Amonc the many circumflances favourable to human hap- 
pinefs in the prefent ftate of the world, the moft important, 
perhaps, is, that the fame events which have contributed to 
loofen the touudations of the antient fabrics of defpotifm, have 
made it praCticable, in a much greater degree than it ever was 
formally, to reduce the principles of legiflation to a {cience, 
and to anticipate the probable courfe of popular opinions. It 
is eafy for the ftatefman to form to himfelf a diftinét and fleady 
idea of the ultimate objedts at which a wife legiflator ought to 
aim, and to forefee that modification of the focial order, to 
which human affairs have, of themfelves, a tendency to ap- 
proach; and, therefore, his practical fagacity and addrefs are 
limited to the care of accomplifhing the important ends which 
he has in view, as effetually and as rapidly as is confiftent 
with the quiet of individuals, and with the rights arifing from 
actual eftablithments. 


In order to lay a folid foundation for the fcience of politics, 
the firft ftep ought to be, to afcertain that form of fociety which 
is perfetly agreeable to nature and to juftice ; and what are the 
principles of legiflation neceflary for maintaining it. Nor is the 
inquiry fo difficult as might at firft be apprehended; for it 

13 might 
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might be eafily fhewn, that the greater part of the political dif. ¢ ees 
orders which exift among mankind, do not arife from a want Um—J 


of forefight in politicians, which has rendered their laws too ge- 
neral, but from their having trufted too little to the operation of 
thofe fimple inftitutions which nature and juftice recommend ; 
and, of confequence, that, as fociety advances to its perfelion, 
the number of laws may be expected to diminifh, inflcad of 
increafing, and the fcience of legiflation to be gradually fim- 
plified. 


THE ceconomical fyftem which, about thirty years ago, em- 
ployed the fpeculations of fome ingenious men in France, feems 
to me to have been the firft attempt to afcertain this ideal perfec- 
tion of the focial order ; and the light which, fince that period, has 
been thrown on the fubject, in different parts of Europé, is a proof 
of what the human mind is able to accomplith in fuch inquiries, 
when it has once received a proper direction. To all the va- 
rious tenets of thefe writers, I would, by no means, be under- 
ftood to fubfcribe ; nor do I confider their fyftem as fo perfect 
in every different part, as fome of its more fanguine admirers 
have reprefented it to be. A few of the moft important prin- 

‘ciples of political teconomy, they have undoubtedly eftablifhed 
with demonftrative evidence; but what the world is chiefly 
indebted to them for, is, the commencement which they have 
given to a new branch of fcience, and the plan of invefligation 
which they have exhibited to their fucceffors. A fhort account 
of what I conceive to be the fcope of their fpeculations, 
will juftify thefe remarks, and will comprehend every thing 
which I have to offer at prefent, in anfwer to the queftion by 

Kk which 
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Cc a ?. which they were fuggefted. Such an account I attempt with 
w——— the greaier fatisfalion, that the leading views of the earlieft 


and moft enlightened patrons of the ceconomical fyftem have, 
in my opinion, been not more mifreprefented by its opponents, 
than mifapprehended by fome who have adopted its con- 
clufions *. 


In the firft place, then, I think it of importance to remark, 
that the object of the ccconomical fyftem ought by no means 
to be confounded (as I believe it commonly is in this country) 
with that of the Utopian plans of government, which have, at 
different times, been offered to the world; and which have fa 
often excited the juft ridicule of the more fober and reafonable 
inquirers. Of thefe plans, by far the greater number proceed 
on the fuppofition, that the focial order is entirely the effect of 
human art; and that wherever this order is imperfeét, the evil 
may be traced to fome want of forefight on the part of the 
legiflator; or to fome inattention of the magiftrate to the com- 
plicated ftru@lure of that machine of which he regulates the 
movements. The projects of reform, therefore, which fuch 
plans involve, are, in general, well entitled to all the ridicule 
and contempt they have met with; inafmuch as they imply an 
arrogant and prefumptuous belief in their authors, of the fupe- 


.tiority of their own political fagacity, to the accumulated wif 


dom of former ages. The cafe is very different with the 
ceconomical fyftem ; of which the leading views {fo far as I am 
able to judge) proceed on the two following fuppofitions: Firft, 
that the focial order is, in the moft effential refpeéts, the refult 


* See Note [N]}. 
of 
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of the wifdom of nature, and not of human contrivance; and, 
therefore, that the’ proper bufinefs of the politician, is not to 
divide his attention among all the different parts of a machine, 
which is by far too complicated for his comprehenfion ; but by 
protecting the rights of individuals, and by allowing to each, as 
complete ‘a liberty as is compatible with the perfect fecurity of 
the rights of his fellow-citizens; to remove every obftacle 
which the prejudices and vices of men have oppoled to the 
eftablifhment of that order which fociety has a tendency to 
afflume. Secondly; that, in proportion to the progrefs and 
the diffufion of knowledge, thofe prejudices, on a ‘fkilful 
management of which, all the old fyftems of policy proceeded, 
muft gradually difappear; and, confequently, that (whatever 
may be his predilectien for antient ufages) the inevitable courfe 
of events impofes on the politician the neceflity of forming his 
mea{ures on more folid and permanent principles, than thofe 
by which the world has hitherto been governed. Both of 
thefe fuppofitions are of modern origin. The former, fo far as 
I know, was firft ftated and illuftrated by the French Occo- 
nomifts. The latter has becn obvioufly fuggefted by that 
rapid improvement which has aCtually taken place in every 
country of Europe where the prefs has enjoycd a moderate 
degree of liberty. 


Ir may be farther remarked, with refpect to the greater pait 
of the plans propofed by Utopian projectors, that they proceed 
on the fuppofition of a miraculous reformation in the moral 
character of a people, to be effected by fome new fyftem of 
education, All fuch plans (as Mr. Hume has juftly obferved) 

Kk 2 may 
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cH A Pe may be fafely abandoned as impraCticable and viltonary. But 
te this objeAion does not apply to the ceconomical fyftem; the 


chief expedient of which, for promoting moral improvement, 
is not that education which depends on the attention and care 
of our inflruétors; but an education which ueceflarily refults 
from the political order of fociety. “ How ineffeétual” ({aid 
the Roman poet) “ are the wifeft laws, if they be not 
“ fupported by good morals!’ How ineffectual (fay the 
Oeconomifts) are all our cfiorts to preferve the morals of a 
people, if the laws which regulate the political order, doom 
the one half of mankind to indigence, to fraud, tu fervility, 
to ignorance, to fuperftition; and the other half to be the 
flaves of all the follies and vices which refult from the infolence 
of rank, and the felfifhnefs of opulence? Suppefe for a mo- 
ment, that the inordinate accumulation of wealth in the hande 
of individuals, which we every where meet with in modern 
Europe, were gradually diminifhed by abolifhing the law of 
entails, and by eftablifhing a perfect freedom of commerce and 
of induftry ; it is almoft felf-evident, that this fimple alteration 
in the order of fociety; an alteration which has been often 
demonftrated to be the moft effectual and the moft infal. 
lible meafure for promoting the wealth and population of a 
country; would contribute, more than all the labours of 
moralifts, to fecure the virtue and the happinefs of all the 
claffes of mankind. It is worthy too of remark, that fuch a 
plan of reformation does not require, for its accomplithment, any 
new and complicated inftitutions; and therefore does not pro- 
ceed upon any exaggerated conception of the efficacy of human 
policy. On the contrary, it requires only (like moft of the 

other 
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other expedients propofed by this fyftem) the gradual abolition © nN Pr. 
of thofe arbitrary and unjuft arrangements, by which the order Woon 


of nature is difturbed. 


ANOTHER miftaken idea concerning the ceconomical fyftem 
is, that it is founded entirely upon theory, and unfupported by 
fads. That this may be the cafe with refpect to fome of its 
doctrines, | fhall not difpute: but, in general, it may be fafely 
affirmed, that they reft on a broader bafis of faéts, than any 
other political fpeculations which have been yet offered to the 
world; for they are founded, not on a few examples collected 
from the fmall number of governments of which we poffefs an 
accurate knowledge ; but on thofe laws of human nature, and 
thofe maxims of common fenfe, which are daily verified in the 
intercourfe of private life. 


OF thofe who have fpeculated on the fubjed of legiflation, 
by far the greater part feem to have confidered it as a fcience 
fui generis ; the firft principles of which can be obtained in no 
other way, than by an examination of the conduét of mankind 
in their political capacity. The Occonomifts, on the contrary, 
have fearched for the caufes of national profperity, and national 
improvement, in thofe arrangements, which our daily obferva- 
tions fhew to be favourable to the profperity and to the im- 
provement of individuals. The former refemble thofe philo- 
fophers of antiquity, who, affirming, that the phenomena of 
the heavens are regulated by laws peculiar to themfelves, dif- 
couseged every attempt to invefligate their phyfical caules, 
which was founded upon fats collected from common expe- 

rience. 
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c Ha: rieace. The latter have aimed at accomplifhing a reformation 
w—— in politics, fimilar to what Kepler and Newton accomplifhed 


in aftronomy ; and, by fubjecting to that common fenfe, which 
guides mankind in their private concerns, thofe queftions, of 
which none were fuppofed to be competent judges, but men 
initiated in the myfteries of government, have given a beginning 
to a feience which has already extended very widely our poli- 
tical profpects ; and which, in its progrefs, may probably afford 
an illuftration, not lefs ftriking than that which phyfical aftro- 
nomy exhibits, of the fimplicity of thofe laws by which the 
univerfe is governed. 


WueEw a political writer, in order to expofe the folly of 
thofe commercial regulations which aim at the encouragement 
of domeftic induftry by reftraints on importation, appeals to 
the maxims upon which men act in private life; when he re- 
marks, that the taylor does not attempt to make his own thoes, 
but buys them of the fhoemaker ; that the fhoemaker does not 
attempt to make his own clothes, but employs a taylor; and 
when he concludes, that what is prudence in the condu@ of 
every private family, can fcarcely be folly in that of a great 
kingdom * ; he may undoubtedly be faid, in one fenfe, to in~ 
dulge in theory ; as he calls in queftion the utility of inftitutions 
which appear, from the faét, to be not incompatible with a cer- 
tain degree of political profperity. But, in another fenfe, and 
in a much more philofophical one, he may be faid to oppofe to 


: * See Mr. Smrrn’s profound and original “Inquiry into the Natese and 
Caufes of the Wealth of Nations.” 
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the falfe theories of ftatefmen, the common fenfe of mankind; © nA P. 


and thofe maxims of expediency, of which every man may 
verify the truth by his own daily obfervation. 


THERE is yet another miftake (of ftill greater confequence, per- 
haps, than any of thofe I have mentioned), which has mifled moft 
of the opponents, and even fome of the friends, of the cecono- 
mical fyftem; an idea that it was meant to exhibit a political 
order, which is really attainable in the prefent ftate of Europe. 
So different from this were the views of its moft enlightened 
advocates, that they have uniformly refted their only hopes of its 
gradual eftablifhment in the world, on that influence in the conduct 
of human affairs, which philofophy may be expected gradually 
to acquire, in confequence of the progrefs of reafon and civilifa- 
tion. To fuppofe that a period is ever to arrive, when it fhall 
be realifed in its full extent, would be the height of enthufiafmn 
and abfurdity ; but it is furely neither enthufiafn nor abfurdity 
to affirm, that governments are more or lefs perfea, in pro- 
portion to the greater or fmaller number of individuals to’ 
whom they afford the means of cultivating their intellectual 
and moral powers, and whom they admit to live together on 
a liberal footing of equality ;—or even to expect, that, in 
proportion to the progrefs of reafon, governments will actually 
approach nearer and nearer to this defcription. 


To delineate that ftate of political fociety to which govern- 
ments may be expected to approach nearer and nearer as the 


triumphs of philofophy extend, was, I apprehend, the Icading 
object 
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CHA P objed& of the earlicft and moft enlightened patrons of the 
LH economical fyftem. It is a flate of fociety, which they by no 


means intended to recommend to particular communities, as the 
moft eligible they could adopt at prefent; but as an ideal order 
of things, to which they have a tendency of themfelves to 
approach, and to which it ought to be the aim of the legiflator 
to facilitate their progrefs. In the language of mathematicians, 
it forms a “mit to the progreffive improvement of the political 
order; and, in the mean time, it exhibits a ftandard of com. 
parifon, by which the excellence of particular inflitutions may 
be cftimated. 


AccorpING to the view which has now been given of the 
ceconomical fyftem, its principles appear highly favourable to 
the tranquillity of fociety; inafmuch as, by infpiring us with 
a confidence in the triumph which truth and liberty muft in. 
fallibly pain in the end over error and injuftice, it has a tend~ 
ency to difcourage every plan of innovation which is to be 
fupported by violence and bloodfhed. And, accordingly, fuch 
has always been the language of thofe who were beft acquainted 
with the views of its authors. ‘ If we attack oppreffors, 
“ before we have taught the oppreffed,” (fays one of the 
ableft of its prefent fupporters *,) “we fhall rifk the lof 
“ of liberty, and roufe them to oppofe the progrefs of reafon, 
“ Hiftory affords proofs of this truth. How often, in fpite 
“ of the efforts of the friends of freedom, has the event of a 
“ fingle battle reduced nations to the flavery of ages! 


M. Connorcrr. 
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* Anp what is the kind of liberty enjoyed by thofe nitions, 
‘“* which have recovered it by force of arms, and not by the 
“ influence of philofophy ? Have not moft of them confounded 
“ the forms of republicanifm with the enjoyment of right, and 
“ the defpotifm of numbers with liberty? How many laws, 
* contrary to the rights of nature, have difhonoured the code 
“ of every people which has recovered its freedom, dwing 
thofe ages in which reafon was ftill in its infancy !” 


a 
. 


“© Wuy not profit by this fatal experience, and wifely wait 
“ the progrefs of knowledge, in order to obtain freedom more 
“ effectual, more fubftantial, and more peaceful ? Why purfuc 
“ it by blood and inevitable confufion, and truft that to chance, 
** which time muft certainly, and without bloodthcd, beftow? 
“ A fortunate ftruggle may, indeed, relieve us of many 
“ prievances under which we labour at prefent, but if we 
* with to fecure the perfection, and the permanence of free- 
“ dom, we muft patiently wait the period when men, emanci-~ 
“ pated from their prejudices, and guided by philofophy, 
“ fhall be rendered worthy of liberty, by comprehending its 


“ claims.” 


Nor is it the employment of violent and fanguinary means 
alone, in order to accomplifh political innovations, that this 
enlightened and humane philofophy has a tendency to difcou- 
rage. By extending our views to the whole plan of civil 
fociety, and fhewing us the mutual relations and dependencies 
of its moft diftant parts, it cannot fail to check that indifcri- 
minate zeal againft eftablithed inftitutions, which arifes from 
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C HA P. partial views of the focial fyftem ; as well as to produce a certaim 
——+—~ degree of fcepticifm with refpect to every change, the fuccefa 


of which is not infured by the prevailing ideas and manners of 
the age. Sanguine and inconfiderate projets of reformation 
are frequently the offspring of clear and argumentative and 
fyftematical underftandings; but rarely of comprehenfive minds. 
For checking them, indeed, nothing is fo effectual, as a general 
furvey of the complicated ftru€ture of fociety. Even although 
fuch a furvey fhould be fuperficial, provided it be conducted on 
an extenfive fcale, it is more ufeful, at leaft, for this purpofe, 
than the moft minute and fuccefsful inquiries, which are cir- 
cum{cribed within a narrow circle. If it fhould teach us no- 
thing elfe, it will at leaft fatisfy us of the extreme difficulty of 
predicting, with confidence, the remote effects of new arrange- 
ments; and that the perfection of political wifdom confifts, not 
in incumbering the machine of government with new contri- 
vances to obviate every partial inconvenience, but in removing 
gradually, and imperceptibly, the obftacles which difturb the 
order of nature, and (as Mr. Addifon fomewhere expreffes it) 
‘ in grafting upon her inftitutions.” 


WueEn the ceconomical fyftem, indeed, is firft prefented to 
the mind, and when we compare the perfection which it ex- 
hibits, with the a€tual ftate of human affairs, it is by no means 
unnatural, that it fhould fuggeft plans of reformation too violent 
and fudden to be practicable. A more complete acquaintance, 
however, with the fubject, will effectually cure thefe firft im- 
preffions, by pointing out to us the mifchiefs to be apprehended 
from an injudicious combination of theoretical perfeGtion with 
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our eftablithed laws, prejudices, and manners, Asthe various un- C H A P. 
natural modes and habits of living, to which the bodily conftitu- Cou, 


tion is gradually reconciled by a courfe of luxurious indulgences, 
have fuch a tendency to correét each other’s effects, as to render 
a partial return to a more fimple regimen, a dangerous, and, 
fometimes, a fatal experiment; fo it is poffible, that many of 
our imperfect political inftitutions may be fo accommodated to 
each other, that a partial execution of the moft plaufible and 
equitable plans of reformation, might tend, in the firft inftance, 
to fruftrate thofe important purpofes which we are anxious to 
promote. Is it not poffible, for example, that the influence 
which is founded on a refpect for hereditary rank, may have 
its ufe in counteracting that ariftocracy which arifes from in= 
equality of wealth; and which fo many laws and prejudices 
confpire to fupport? That the former fpecies of influence is 
rapidly declining of itfelf, in confequence of the progrefs which 
commerce and philofophy have already made, is fufficiently ob- 
vious; and, I think, it may reafonably be doubted, whether a 
well-wifher to mankind would be difpofed to accelerate its de= 
{trudtion, till the true principles of political economy are com= 
pletely underftood and acknowledged by the world. 


Various other examples might be produced, to illuf- 
trate the dangers to be apprehended from the partial influence 
of general principles in politics; or, in other words, from an 
exclufive attention to particular circumftances in the political 
order, without comprehenfive views of the fubject. It is only 
upon a limited mind, therefore, that fuch ftudies will produce a 
paffion for violent innovations. In more comprehenfive and 
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c a AP enlightened underftandings, their natural effet is caution and 
ae diffidence with refpe& to the iffue of every experiment, of 


which we do not perceive diflin@ly all the remote confe- 
quences. Nor is this caution at all inconfiftent with a firm 
confidence in the certainty of that tiamph which truth and 
liberty muft infallibly gain in the end over error and injuftice. 
On the contrary, it is a natural and obvioys confequence of fuch 
a conviction; inafmuch as the fame arguments on which this 
conviction is founded, prove to us, that the progrefs of man- 
kind towards the perfection of the focial order, muft neceflarily, 
in every cafe, be gradual; and that it muft be diverfified in the 
eourfe it takes, according to the fituations and characters of 
nations. To direét, and, as far as poflible, to accelerate, this 
progrefs, ought to be the great aim of the enlightened flatef- 
man, and, indeed, of every man who withes well to his 
fpecies; but it is neceflary for him always to remember, that 
confiderable alterations in the eftablifhed order, are very feldom 
to be effected immediately and diredtly by political regulations ; 
and that they are, in all cafes, moft fuccefsful and moft per- 
manent, when they are accomplifhed gradually by natural 
caufes, freed from thofe reftraints which had formerly checked 
their operation. In the governments, indeed, of modern Eu- 
rope, it is much mere neceflary to abolifh old inftitutions, than 
ato introduce new ones; and if this reformation be kept fteadily 
in view, and not pufhed farther at any time than circumftances 
render expedient, or the ideas of the times recommend, the 
effential principles of a more perfe& order of things, will gra~ 
dually eftablith themfelves, without any convulfion. 
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Acconpine to this view of the fubjedt, the fpeculation con- € ut eo 
cerning the perfect order of fociety, is to be regarded merely as eos 


a defcription of the ultimate objets at which the ftatefman 
eught to aim. The tranquillity of his adminwlration, and the 
immediate fuccefs of his meafures, depend on his good fenfe, 
and his pradtical {kill. And his theoretical principles only enable 
him to dire&t his meafures fteadily and wifely, to promote the 
improvement and happinefs of mankind; and prevent him from 
being ever led aftray from thefe important objects, by morc 
limited views of temporary expedience, 


Berore taking leave of this fubject, it may be proper for 
me to attempt obviating, a little more fully than I have done, 
an objeClion which has been frequently drawn, from the paft 
experience of mankind, againft that fuppofition of their pro- 
greflive improvement, on which all the foregoing reafonings 
proceed. How mournful are the viciflitudes which hiftory ex- 
hibits to us, in the courfe of human affairs; and how little 
foundation do they afford to our fanguine profpects concerning 
futurity! If, in thofe parts of the earth which were formerly 
inhabited by barbarians, we now fee the moft {plendid exertions 
of genius, and the happieft forms of civil policy, we behold 
others which, in antiént times, were the feats of fcience, of 
civilifation, and of liberty, at prcfent immerfed in fuperftition, 
and laid wafte by defpotifm. After a fhort period of civil, of 
military, and of literary glory, the profpe& has changed at 
once: the career of degeneracy has begun, and has proceeded 
till it could advance no farther; or fome unforefeen calamity 


has occurred, which has obliterated, for a time, all memory of 
formes 
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C H_A P. former improvements, and has condemned mankind to re-trace, 
uw — flep by ftep, the fame path by which their forefathers had rifen 


to greatnefs. Ina word; on fuch a retrofpective view of hu- 
man affairs, man appears to be the mere {port of fortune and of 
accident ; or rather, he appears to be doomed, by the condition 
of his nature, to run alternately the career of improvement 
and of degeneracy; and to realife the beautiful but melan- 
choly fable of Sifyphus, by an eternal renovation of hope and 
of difappointment. 


In oppofition to thefe difcouraging views of the ftate and 
progrels of man; it may be remarked in general, that in the 
courfe of thefe latter ages, a variety of events have happened*in 
the hiftory of the world, which render the condition of the 
human race effentially different from what it ever was among 
the nations of antiquity; and which, of confequence, render 
all our reafonings concerning their future fortunes, in fo far as 
they are founded merely on their paft experience, unphilofo- 
phical and inconclufive. The alterations which have taken 
place in the art of war, in confequence of the invention of fire- 
arms, and of the modern fcience of fortification, have given to 
civilifed nations a fecurity againft the irruptions of barbarians, 
which they never before poffeffed. The more extended, and 
the more conftant intercourfe, which the improvements in com- 
merce and in the art of navigation have opened, among the 
diftant quarters of the globe, cannot fail to operate in under. 
mining local and national prejudices, and in imparting to the 
whole fpecies the intelle€tual acquifitions of each particular com- 
munity. The accumulated ¢xperience of ages hag already 
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taught the rulers of mankind, that the moft fruitful and the moft © H Te P. 
permanent fources of revenue, are to be derived, not from con= Ueeaqp~mnus 


quered and tributary provinces, but from the internal profpe- 
rity and wealth of their own fubje€ts:—and the fame experi- 
ence now begins to teach nations, that the increafe of their own 
wealth, fo far from depending on the poverty and depreffion 
of their neighbours, is intimately conneéted with their induftry 
and opulence; and, confequently, that thofe commercial jea- 
loufies, which have hitherto been fo fertile a fource of animofity 
among different ftates, are founded entirely on ignorance and 
prejudice. Among all the circumftances, however, which dif- 
tinguifh the prefent ftate of mankind from that of antient nations, 
the invention of printing is by far the moft important; and, 
indeed, this fingle event, independently of every other, is fuf- 
ficient to change the whole courfe of human affairs, 


THE influence which printing is likely to have on the future 
hiftory of the world, has not, I think, been hitherto examined, 
by philofophers, with the attention which the importance of 
the fubject deferves. One reafon for this may, probably, have 
been, that, as the invention has never been made but once, it 
has been confidered rather as the effet of a fortunate accident, 
than as the refult of thofe general caufes on which the progrefs 
of fociety feems to depend. But it may be reafonably quef- 
tioned, how far this idea be juft. For, although it fhould be 
allowed, that the invention of printing was accidental, with re- 
fpe&t to the individual who made it, it may, with truth, be 
eonfidered as the natural refult of a ftate of the world, when a 
matber of great and contiguous nations are all engaged in the 
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Cc u AP. fiwdy of literature, in the purfuit of f{cience, and in the prac- 
eas tice of the arts: infomuch, that I do not think it extravagant 


to affirm, that, if this invention had not been made by the 
particular perfon to whom it is afcribed, the fame art, or fome 
analogous art, anfwering a fimilar purpofe, would have infal- 
libly been invented by fome other perfon, and at no very dif- 
tant petiod. The art of printing, therefore, is entitled to be 
confidered as a ftep in the natural hiftory of man, no lefs than 
the art of wiiting ; and they who are fceptical about the future 
progrefs of the race, merely in confequence of its paft hiftory, 
reafon- as unphilofophically, as the member of a favage 
tribe, who, deriving his own acquaintance with former times 
from oral tradition only, fhould affeé to call in queftion the 
efficacy of written records, in accelerating the progrefs of know- 
ledge and of civilifation. 


Wu ar will be the particular effects of this invention, (which 
has been, hitherto, much checked in its operation, by the re- 
ftraints on the liberty of the prefs in the greater part of Eu- 
rope,) it is beyond the reach of human fagacity to conjecture ; 
but, in general, we may venture to predi@ with confidence, 
that, in every country, ft will gradually operate to widen the 
circle of fcience and civilifation; to diftribute more equalty, 
among all the members of the community, the advantages of 
the ‘political union; and to enlarge the bafis of equitable go- 
vertiments, by increafing the number of thofe who underftand 
their value, and are interefted to defend them. The fcience of 
legiflation, too, with all the other branches of knowledge which 


‘are conne@ed with homan improvement, may be expedted to 
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advance with rapidity; and, in proportion as the opinions and C : A ?. 
inftitutions of men approach to truth and to juftice, they will Woy 


be fecured againft thofe revolutions to which human affairs 
have always been hitherto fubje@Q. Opinionum enim commenta 
delet dies, natura judicia conjirmat. 


THE revolutions incident to the democratical ftates of anti- 
quity furnith no folid objeétion to the foregoing obfervations : 
for none of thefe flates enjoyed the advantages which modern 
times derive from the diffufion, and from the rapid circulation 
of knowledge. In thefe ftates, moft of the revolutions which 
happened, arofe from the ftruggles of demagogues, who em- 
ployed the paffions of the multitude, in fubferviency to their 
own intereft and ambition; and to all of them, the ingenious 
and ftriking remark of Hobbes will be found applicable ; that 
“ Democgacy is nothing but an ariftocracy of orators, inter- 
“ rupted fometimes by the temporary monarchy of a fingle 
“ orator.” While this continued to be the cafe, democratical 
conftitutions were, undoubtedly, the moft unfavourable of any 
to the tranquillity of mankind; and the only way to preferve 
the order of fociety was, by fkilfully balancing againft each other, 
the prejudices, and the feparate interefts of different orders of 
citizens. That fuch balances, however, will every day become 
lefs neceffary for checking the turbulence of the democratical 
fpirit in free governments, appears probable from this; that 
among the various advantages to be expected front the liberty 
of the prefs, one of the greateft is, the effet which it muft 
neceflarily have in diminifhing the influence of popular elo- 
quence; both by curing men of thofe prejudices upon which: 
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it operates, and by fubjeCting it to the irrefiftible control of 
enlightened opinions. In the republican ftates of antiquity, the 
eloquence of demagogues was indeed a dangerous engine of 
faction, while it afpired to govern nations by its unlimited fway 
in directing popular councils. But, now, when the effufions 
of the orator are, by means of the prefs, fubjected to the im- 
mediate tribunal of an inquifitive age, the eloquence of legif- 
lative aflemblies is forced to borrow its tone from the fpirit of 
the times; and if it retains its afcendant in human affairs, it 
can only be, by lending its aid to the prevailing caufe, and to 
the permancnt interefts of truth and of freedom. 


Or the progrefs which may yet be made in the different 
branches of moral and political philofophy, we may form fome 
idea, from what has already happened in phyfics, fince the time 
that Lord Bacon united, in one ufeful direction, the labours of 
thofe who cultivate that fcience. At the period when he wrote, 
phyfics was certainly ina more hopelefs ftate, than that of moral 
and political philofaphy in the prefent age. A perpetual fuc- 
ceffion of chimerical theories had, till then, amufed the world; 
and the prevailing opinion was, that the cafe would continue to 
be the fame for ever. Why then fhauld we defpair of the come 
petency of the human faculties to eftablith folid and permanent 
fyftems, upon other fubjeéts, which are of ftill more ferious 
importance? Phyfics, it is true, is free from many difficulties 
which obftru& our progrefs in moral and political inquiries; but, 
perhaps, this advantage may be more than counterbalanced 
by the tendency they have to engage a more univerfal, and 
a moze earneit attention, in confequence of their coming 
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home more immediately to our “ bufinefs and our bofoms.” C H AP. 
When thefe fciences too begin to be profecuted on a regular ety 


and fyftematical plan, their improvement will go on with an 
accelerated velocity; not only as the number of {peculative 
minds will be every day increafed by the diffufion of know- 
ledge, but as an acquaintance with the juft rules of inquiry, 
will more and more place important difcoveries within the reach 
of ordinary underftandings. ‘ Such rules” ({ays Lord Bacon) 
“* do, in fome fort, equal men’s wits, and leave no great advan- 
tage or pre-eminence to the perfect and excellent motions of 
‘ the fpirit. To draw a ftraight line, or to defcribe a circle, 
“ by aim of hand only, there muft be a great difference be- 
tween an unfteady and unpradctifed hand, and a fteady and 
praGtifed; but, to do it by rule or compafs, it is mnch 
** alike.” 


73 
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Nor muft we omit to mention the value which the art of 
printing communicates to the moft limited exertions of literary 
induftry, by treafuring them up as materials for the future exa- 
mination of more enlightened inquirers. In this refped the 
prefs beftows upon the fciences, an advantage fomewhat analo~ 
gous to that which the mechanical arts derive from the divifion 
of labour. Asin thefe arts, the exertions of an uninformed 
multitude, are united by the comprehenfive fkill of the artift, 
in the accomplifhment of effects aftonithing by their magnitude, 
and by the conrplicated ingenuity they difplay; fo, in the 
{ciences, the obfervations and conjectures of obfcure individuals 
om thofe fubje&ts which are level to their capacities, and which 
fail under their own immediate notice, accumulate for a courfe 
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CH AP. of years; till at laft, fome philofopher arifes, who combines 
Lum» thefe feattered materials, and-exhibits, in his fyftem, not merely 


the force of a fingle mind, but the intelleGtual power of the age 
in which he lives. 


It is upon thefe laf confiderations, much more than on the 
efforts of original genius, that I would reft my hopes of the 
progrefs of the race. What genius alone could accomplith in 
{cience, the world has already feen: and I am ready to fub- 
{cribe to the opinion of thofe who think, that the fplendor of 
its paft exertions is not likely to be obfcured by the fame of 
future philofophers. . But the experiment yet remains to be 
tried, what lights may be thrown on the moft important of all 
fubjeéts, by the free difcuffions of inquifitive nations, unfet- 
tered by prejudice, and ftimulated in their inquiries by every 
motive that can awaken whatever is either generous or felfith in 
human nature. How trifling are the effetts which the bodily 
ftrength of an individual is able to produce, (however great 
may be his natural endowments,) when compared with thofe 
which have been accomplithed by the confpiring force of an 
ordinary multitude? It was not the fingle arm of a Thefeus, or 
a Hercules, but the hands of fuch men as ourfelves, that, in 
antient Egypt, raifed thofe monuments of architeCture, which 
xemain from age to age, to atteft the wonders of combined and 
of perfevering induftry ; and, while they humble the import- 
ance of the individual, to exalt the dignity, and to animate the 
labours, of the fpecies, : 


THESE views with refpe&t to the probable improvement 
of the world, are fo conducive to the comfort of thofe who 
entertain 
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entertain them, that even, although they were founded in C H_A P. 
delufion, a wife man would be difpofed to cherifh them. Copy 


What fhould have induced fome refpectable writers to controvert 
them, with fo great an afperity of expreflion, it is not eafy to 
conjeCture ; for whatever may be thought of their truth, their 
practical tendency is furely favourable to human happinefs ; 
nor can that temper of mind, which difpofes a man to give 
them a weicome reception, be candidly fufpected of defigns 
hoftile to the interefts of humanity. One thing is certain, that 
the greateft of all obftacles to the improvement of the world, is 
that prevailing belief of its improbability, which damps the ex- 
ertions of fo many individuals; and that, in proportion as the 
contrary opinion becomes general, it realifes the event which it 
leads us to anticipate. Surely, if any thing can have a tendency 
to call forth in the public fervice the exertions of individuals, 
it muft be an idea of the magnitude of that work in which they 
are confpiring, and a belief of the permanence of thofe benefits, 
which they confer on mankind by every attempt to inform and 
to enlighten them. As in antient Rome, therefore, it was re- 
garded as the mark of a good citizen, never to defpair of the 
fortunes of the republic ;—fo the good citizen of the world, 
whatever may be the political afpe& of his own times, will ne- 
ver defpair of the fortunes of the human race; but will aé& 
upon the conviction, that prejudice, flavery, and corruption, 
muft gradually give way to truth, liberty, and virtue ; and that, 
in the moral world, as well as in the material, the farther 
our obfervations extend, and the longer they are continued, 
the more we fhall perceive of order and of benevolent defign in 


the univerfe. | 
Nor 
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Nog is this change in the condition of man, in confequence 
of the progrefs of reafon, by any means contrary to the general 
analogy of his natural hiftory. In the infancy of the individual, 
his exiftence is preferved by inftin@s, which difappear after- 
wards, when they are no longer neceflary. In the favage ftate 
of our fpecies, there are inftin€ts which feem to form a part of 
the human conftitution ; and of which no traces remain in thofe 
periods of fociety in which their ufe is fuperfeded by a more 
enlarged experience. Why then fhould we deny the probability 
of fomething fimilar to this, in the hiftory of man confidered in 
his political capacity? I have already had occafion to obferve, 
that the governments which the world has hitherto feen, have 
feldom or never taken their rife from deep-laid fchemes of hu- 
man policy. In every ftate of fociety which has yet exifted, the 
multitude has, in general, acted from the immediate impulfe 
of paffion, or from the preffure of their wants and neceflities ; 
and, therefore, what we commonly call the political order, is, 
at leaft, in a great meafure, the refult of the paffions and wants 
of man, combined with the circumftances of his fituation; or, 
in other words, it is chiefly the refult of the wifdom of nature. 
So beautifully, indeed, do thefe paffions and circumftances a& 
in fabferviency to her defigns, and fo invariably have they been 
found, in the hiftory of paft ages, to conduct men in time to 
certain beneficial arrangements, that we can hardly bring our- 
felves to believe, that the end was not forefeen by thofe who 
were engaged in the purfuit. Even in thofe rude periods of 
fociety, when, like the lower animals, he follows blindly his 
inftinctive prifftiples of aGtion, he is led by an invifible hand, 
and contributes his fhare to the execution of a plan, of the nature 
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and advantages of which he has no conception. The operas C HAP. 
tions of the bee, when it begins, for the firft time, to form wea 


its cell, conveys to us a ftriking image of the efforts of un- 
enlightened man, in conducting the operations of an infant 
government. 


A GREAT variety of prejudices might be mentioned, which 
are found to prevail univerfally among our fpecies in certain 
periods of fociety, and which feem to be effentially neceflary 
for maintaining its order, in ages when men are unable to com- 
prehend the purpoles for which governments are inftituted. 
As fociety advances, thefe prejudices gradually lofe their influ 
ence on the higher claffes, and would probably foon difappear 
altogether, if it were not found expedient to prolong their 
exiftence, as a fource of authority over the multitude. In an 
age, however, of univerfal and of unreftrained difcuffion, it is 
impoffible that they can long maintain their empire; nor ought 
we to regret their decline, if the important ends to which they 
have been fubfervient in the paft experience of mankind, are 
found to be accomplifhed by the growing light of philofophy, 
On this fuppofition, a hiftory of human prejudices, in fo far as 
they have fupplied the place of more enlarged political views, 
may, at fame future period, furnifh to the philofopher a fubject 
of {peculation, no lefs pleafing and inftructive, than that bene- 
ficent wifdom of nature, which guides the operations of the 
lower animals; and which, even in our own fpecies, takes upon 
itfelf the care of the individual in the infancy of human reafon. 


I nave only to obferve farther, that, in proportion as thefe 
profpects, with refpect to the progrefs of reafon, the diffufion 
of 
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CH A P. of knowledge, and the confequent improvement of mankind; 

Leymmend fall be realifed; the political hiftory of the world will be re- 
gulated by fteady and uniform caufes, and the philofopher will 
be enabled to form probable conje€tures with refpect to the fu- 
ture courfe of human affairs. 


Ir is juftly remarked by Mr. Hume, that “ what depends 
“ on a few perfons is, in a great meafure, to be afcribed to 
é chance, or fecret and unknown caufes: what arifes from a 
“ preat number, may often be accounted for by determinate 
“ and known caufes.” “ To judge by this rule,” (he con- 
tinues,) “ the domeftic and the gradual revolutions of a ftate 
“ muft be a more proper object of reafoning and obfervation, 
* than the foreign and the violent, which are commonly pro 
* duced by fingle perfons, and are more influenced by whim, 
© folly, or caprice, than by general paffions and interefts, The 
“© depreffion of the Lords, and rife of the Commons, in Eng- 
* Jand, after the ftatutes of alienation and the increafe of trade 
* and induftry, are more eafily accounted for by general prin- 
“ ciples, than the depreffion of the Spanith, and rife of the 
“ French monarchy, after the death of Charles the Fifth. Had 
* Harry the Fourth, Cardinal Richlieu, and Louis the Four- 
* teenth, been Spaniards; and Philip the Second, Third, and 
** Fourth, and Charles the Second, been Frenchmen; the hiftory 
** of thefe nations had been entirely reverfed.” 


From thefe principles, it would feem to be a neceflary con- 
fequence, that, in proportion as the circumftances hall operate 
which I have been endeavouring to illuftrate, the whole fyftem 

of 
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of hump affairs, including both the domeftic order of fociety C HA P. 
in particular ftates, and the relations which exift among dilfc-  ommy—mev 
rent communities, in confequence of war and negotiation, will 
be fubjected to the influence of caufes which are “ known and 
“ determinate.” Thofe domeftic affairs, which, according to 
Mr. Hume, are already proper fubjeéts of reafoning and ob- 
fervation, in confequence of their dependence on general, in- 
terefts and paffions, will become fo, more and more, daily, as 
prejudices hall decline,.@nd knowledge thall be diffufed among’. 
the lower orders: while the relations among different ftates, 
which have depended hitherto, in a great meafure, on the 
“ whim, folly, and caprice,” of fingle perfons, will be gra- 
dually more and more regulated by the general interefts of the 
individuals who compofe them, and by the popular opinions of 
more enlightened times. Already, during the very fhort inter- 
val which has elapfed fince the publication of Mr. Hume’s 
writings, an aftonifhing change has taken place in Eugope? The 
myfteries of courts have been laid open; the influence of fecret 
negotiation on the relative fituation of ftates has declined; and 
the ftudies of thofe men whofe public fpirit or ambition devotes 
them to the fervice of their country, have been diverted from 
the intrigues of cabinets, and the detailyof the diplomatic code, 
to the liberal and manly purfuits of political philofophy. 
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CHAPTER FIFTH. 
Of the Affociation of Ideas. 


c HA P. sl HE fubje@& on which I am now to enter, naturally.di- 
en 


vides itfelf into two Parts. Tite Firft, relates to the 
influence of Affociation, in regulating the fucceffion of our 
thoughts; the Second, to its influence on the intellectual 
powers, and on the moral character, by the more intimate and 
indifloluble combinations which it leads us to form in infancy 
and in early youth. The two inquiries, indeed, run into each 
other ; but it will contribute much to the order of our fpecus 
lations, to keep the foregoing arrangement in view. 


re 


PART FUER ST 


OF the Influence of Affociation in regulating the Succeffion: 
of our Thoughts. 


SECTION If 


General Obfervations on this Part of our Confliteytion, and on the 
Language of Philofophers with refpeé to it. 


HAT one thought is’ often fuggefted to the mind by 
another; and that the fight. of an external obje& often 
recalls former occurrences,: and revives former feelings, are 
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fads which are perfe@tly familiar, even to thofe who are the leaft C “ AP. 


difpofed to fpeculate concerning the principles of their nature. 
In paffing along a road which we have formerly travelled in the 
company of a friend, the particulars of the converfation in which 
we were then engaged, are frequently fuggefted to us by the ob- 
jects we meet with. In fuch a {cene, we recolle& that a particular 
fubje@& was ftarted; and, in pafling the different houfes, and 
plantations, and rivers, the arguments we were difcufling when 
we laft faw them, recy fpontaneoufly to the memory. The 
connexion which is formed in the mind between the words of a 
language and the ideas they denote; the connexion which is 
formed between the different words of a dilcourfe we have 
committed to memory; the connexion between the different 
notes of a piece of mufic in the mind of the mufician, are all 
obvious inftances of the fame general law of our nature. 


Tue influence of perceptible objeéts in reviving former 
thoughts and former feelings, is more particularly remarkable. 
After time has, in fome degree, reconciled us to the death of a 
friend, how wonderfully are we affected the firft time we 
enter the houfe where he lived! Every thing we fee; the apart- 
ment where he ftudied ; the chair upon which he fat, recal to us 
the happinefs we have efjoyed together; and we fhould feel it 
a fort of violation of that refpect we owe to his memory, to 
engage jn any Wight or indifferent difcourfe when fuch objects 
are before us. In the cafe, too, of thofe remarkable f{cenes 
which intereft the curiofity, from the memorable perfons or 
tranfactions which we have been accultomed to conne& with 
them in the courfe of our ftudies, the fancy is more awakened 

Nn2 by 


Necmecmnrrmneal? 
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C HAP. by the aGtual perception of the fcene itfelf, than by the mere 
ee conception or imagination of it. Hence the pleafure we enjoy 


in vifiting claffical ground ; in beholding the retreats which in- 
fpired the genius of our favourite authors, or the fields which 
have been dignified by exertions of heroic virtue. How feeble 
are the emotions produced by the livelieft conception of modern 
Italy, to what the poet felt, when, amidit the ruins of Rome, 


«* He drew th’ infpiring breagh of antient arts, 
(C meme And trod the facred walks 
s¢ Where, at each ftep, imagination burns *!” 


THE well-known effec of a particular tune on Swifs regi- 
ments when at a diftance from home, furnifhes a very ftriking 
illuftration of the peculiar power of a perception, or of an im~ 
preffion on the fenfes, to awaken affociated thoughts and feel- 
ings: and numberlefs faéts of a fimilar nature muft have 
occurred to every perfon of moderate fenfibility, in the courfe 
of his own experience, 


“ Wuirst we were at dinner,” (fays Captain King,) “ in 
“ this miferable hut, on the banks of the river Awathka; the 
“ guefts of a people with whofe exiftence we had before been 
“ fearce acquainted, and at the extremity of the habitable 
* globe ; a folitary, half-worn pewter {poon, whofe fyape was 
* familiar to us, attracted our attention 3, and, on examination, 
“ we found it flamped on the back with the word London, 


* Quacunque ingredimur,” (fays Cicero, fpeaking of Athens,) ¢ in ali- 
“ eum tiorine vefhigium ponissus.” 


* T cannot 
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« JT cannot pafs over this circumftance in filence, out of grati- C H ih P. 
“ tude for the many pleafant thoughts, the anxious hopes, and pew 


“ tender remembranees, it excited in us. Thofe who have ex- 
* perienced the effects that long abfence, and extreme diftance 
* from their native country, produce on the mind, will readily 
* conceive the pleafure fuch a trifling incident can give.” 


Tue difference between the effect of a perception and an 
idea, in awakening affeciated thoughts and feelings, is finely 
defcribed in the introduétion to the fifth book De jinibus. 


“« We agreed,” (fays Cicero,) “ that we fhould take our 
afternoon’s walk in the academy, as at that time of the day 
it was a place where there was no refort of company. Ac- 
cordingly, at the hour appointed, we went to Pifo’s. We 
paffed the time in converfing on different matters during our 
fhort walk from the double gate, till we came to the aca- 
demy, that juftly celebrated fpot; which, as we wifhed, we 
found a perfect folitude.” “ I know not,” (faid Pifo,) 
whether it be a natural feeling, or an illufion of the imagina- 
tion founded on habit, that we are more powerfully affected 
by the fight of thofe places which have been much fre~ 
quented by illuftrious men, than when we either liften to the 
“ recital, or read the detail, of their great actions. At this 
* momept, I feel ftrongly that emotion which I fpeak of. I 
“ fee before me, the perfect form of Plato, who was wont to 
“ difpute in this very place: thefe gardens not only recal him 
“ ta my memory, but prefent his very perfon to my fenfes. I 
“ fancy to myfelf, that here ftood Speufippus; there Xenocrates, 
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cH AP. “ and here, on this bench, fat his difciple Polemo, To mé, 
i : 4» “ our antient fenate-houfe feems peopled with the like vifionary 


“ forms; for, often, when I enter it, the thades of Scipio, of 
“‘ Cato, and of Lalius, and, in particular, of my vene- 
“ rable grandfather, rife to my imagination. In fhort, fuch 
® is the effet of local fituation in recalling affociated ideas 
“ to the mind, that it is not without reafon, fome philofo- 
“ phers have founded on this principle a fpecies of artificial 
* memory.” 


Tus effect of perceptible objeéts, in awakening affoci- 
ated thoughts and affociated feelings, feems to arife, in a 
great meafure, from the permanence of the impreflions which 
fuch objeéts produce. Before one idea can fuggeft another 
idea, it muft itfelf difappear; and atrain, perhaps, fucceeds, to 
which the firft bears a very flight relation. But, in the cafe of 
perception, the object remaips before us; and introduces to the 
mind, one after another, all the various ideas and emotions with 
which it has any connexion. 


T ALREADY obferved, that the connexions which exift among 
our thoughts, have been.long familiarly known to the vulgar, 
as well as to philofophers. It is, irideed, only of late, that 
we have been poffefled of an appropriated phrafe to exprefs 
them; but that the general fa is not a recentydifcovery, 
may be inferred from many ‘of the common maxims of prué 
dence and of propriety, which have plainly been fuggefted by 
an attention to this part of our conftitution. When we lay it 
down, for example, as a general rule, to avoid in converfation 
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all expreffions, and all topics of difcourfe, which have any C a AP, 
relation, however remote, to ideas of an unpleafant natuie, we Coos 


plainly proceed on the fuppofition that there are certain con- 
nexions among our thoughts, which have an influence over the 
order of their fucceffion. It is unneceffary to remark, how much 
of the comfort and good-humour of focial life depends on aw 
attention to this confideration. Such attentions are more par- 
ticularly effential in our intercourfe with men of the world; 
for the commerce of fociety has a wonderful effect in increafingy 
the quicknefs and the facility with which we affociate all ideas 
which have any reference to lif2 and manners*; and, of con- 
fequence, it muft render the fenfibility alive to many circum- 
ftances which, from the remotenefs of their relation to the 
fituation and hiftory of the partics, would otherwife have pro- 
duced no impreffion. 


WHEN an idea, however, is thus fuggefted by affociation, it 
produces a flighter impreffion, or, at leaft, it produces its im- 
preffion more gradually, than if it were prefented more diredtly 
and immediately to the mind. And hence, when we are under 
a neceflity of communicating any difagreeable information to 
another, delicacy leads us, inftead of mentioning the thing 


* The fuperiority which the man of the world poffeffes over the reclufe ftudent, 
in his knowledge of mankind, is partly the refult of‘ this quicknefs and facility 
of affociation, Thofe trifling circumftances in converfation and behaviour, 
which, to the, latter, convey only their moft obvious and avowed meaning, lay 

.to the. former, many of the trains of thought which are conneéted with 

m, and frequently give him a difting view of a character, on that very fide. 

Where it id foppofed to be moft cortcealed from his obfervation: 


itfelf,, 
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C’H A P. itfelf, to mention fomething elfe from which our meaning may 
w—\——~ be underftood. In this manner, we prepare our hearers for the 


unwelcome intelligence. 


Tue diftin@ion between grofs and delicate flattery, is'founded 
upon the fame principle. As nothing is more offenfive than 
flattery which is dire& and pointed, praile is confidered as happy 
and elegant, in proportion to the flightneds of the affociations by 
which it is conveyed. 


To this tendency which one thought has to introduce ano- 
ther, philofophers have given the name of the Affociation of 
ideas; and, as I would not wifh, excepting in a cafe of necef- 
fity, to depart from common language, or to expofe myfelf to 
the charge of delivering old do¢trines in a new form, I thall 
continue to make ufe of the fame expreffion. I am {fenfible, 
indeed, that the expreffion is by no means unexceptionable ; 
and that, if it be ufed (as it frequently has been) to compre- 
hend thofe laws by which the fucceffion of all our thoughts 
and of all our mental operations is regulated, the word idea 
muft be underftood in a fenfe much more extenfive than it is 
commonly employed in. kt is very juftly remarked by Dr. Reid, 
that “ memory, judgment, reafoning, paifions, affections, and 
“ purpofes; in a word, every operation of the mind, except- 
* ing thofe of fenfe, is excited occafionally in the train of our 
“ thoughts: fo that, if we make the train of our thoughts to 
* be only a train of ideas, the word idea muft be underftood 
* to denote all thefe operations.” In continuing, therefore, to 


employ 
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employ, upon this fubject, that language, which has been © ase Pr 
confecrated by the prattice of our beft philofophical writers in w--— 
England, I would not be underftood to difpute the advantages 

which might be derived from the introdudtion of a new phrafe, 

more precife and more applicable to the fact. 


THE ingeaious author whom I laft quoted, feems to think 
that the affociation of ideas has no claim to be confidered as 
an original principle, or as an ultimate fact in our nature. 
“ T believe,” (fays he,) “‘ that the original principles of the 
mind, of which we can give no account, but that fuch is 
our conftitution, are more in number than is commonly 
“ thought. But we ought not to multiply them without 
“ neceffity. That trains of thinking, which, by frequent repe- 
* tition have become familiar, fhould fpontaneoufly offer them- 
“ felves to our fancy, feems to require no other original qua- 
“ lity but the power of habit.” 


(1 


a“ 


Wiru this obfervation I cannot agree; becaufe I think it 
more philofophical to refolve the power of habit into the affo- 
ciation of ideas, than to refolve the aflociation of ideas into 
habit. 


Tue word habit, in the fenfe in which it is commonly em- 
ployed, expreffes that facility which the mind acquires, in 
all its exertions, both animal and intellectual, in confequence 
of practice. We apply it to the dexterity of the workman; to 
the extemporary fluency of the orator; to the rapidity of the 
avifiigeetical atcouatant. That this facility is the effet of 

practice, 
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c ui P. praétice, we know from experience to be a fact: but it does 
Auenyan not feem to be an ultimate fact, nor incapable of analyfis. 


In the Effay on Attention, I fhewed that the effeéts of prac- 
tice are produced partly on the body, and partly on the mind. 
The mufcles which we employ in mechanical operations, be- 
come ftronger, and become more obedient to the will. This 
is a faét, of which it is probable that philofophy will never be 
able to give any explanation. 


Bur even in mechanical operations, the effects of practice 
are produced partly on the mind; and, in fo far as this is the 
cafe, they are refolvable into what philofophers call, the afocia- 
tion of ideas ; or into that general faét, which Dr. Reid himfelf 
has ftated, ‘“ that trains of thinking, which, by frequent repe~ 
“ tition, have become familiar, fpontaneoufly offer themfelves 
“to the mind.” In the cafe of habits which are purely intel- 
le&tual, the effets of practice refolve themfelves completely 
into this principle : and it appears to me more precife and more 
fatisfactory, to ftate the principle itfelf as a law of our conftitu- 
tion, than to flur it over under the concife appellation of Acbit, 
which we apply in common to mind and to bédy. 


Tue tendency in the human mind to affociate or connect its 
thoughts together, is fometimes called (but very improperly) 
the imagination. Between thefe two parts of our contftitution, 
there is indeed a very intimate relation; and it is probably 
owing to this relation, that they have been fo generally con- 
founded under the fame name. When the mind is occupied 

about 
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about abfent objects of fenfe, (which, I believe, it is habitually ¢ a AP, 
in the great majority of mankind,) its train of thought is merely ag 


a feries of conceptions; or, in common language, of imagina- 
tions *. In the cafe, too, of poetical imagination, it is the affo-~ 
ciation of ideas that fupplies the materials out of which its com- 
binations are formed ; and when fuch an imaginary combination 
is become familiar to the mind, it is the affociation of ideas that 
conneéts its different parts together, and unites them into one 
whole. The affociation of ideas, therefore, although perfectly 
diflin@ from the power of imagination, is immediately and 
effentially fubfervient to all its exertions. 


Tue fait obfervation feems to me to point out, alfo, the cir- 
cumftance which has led the greater part of Englith writers, to 
ule the words Imagination and Fancy as fynonymous. It is 
obvious that a creative imagination, when a perfon poffeffes it 
fo habitually that it may be regarded as forming one of the 
charaéteriftics of his genius, implies a power of fummoning 
up, at pleafure, a particular clafs of ideas; and of ideas related 
to each other in a particular manner; which power can be the 
refult only, of certain habits of affociation, which the individual 
has acquired. Ig is to this power of the mind, which is evi- 
dently a particular turn of thought, and not one of the com- 
mon principles of our nature, that our beft writers (fo far as I 
am able to judge) refer, in general, when they make ufe of 
the word fancy: I fay, in general; for in difquifitions of this 


* Accordingly, Hobbes calls the train of thought in the mind, ‘ Confe- 
* quentia five feries imaginationum.” Per fetiem imaginationum intelligo 
“t {upcefionem unius cogitationis ad aliam.”——LeviaTHan, cap. iii. 

Oo2 fort, 
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© HA P. fort, in which the beft writers are feldom precife and fteady 
w~ in the employment of words, it is only to their prevailing 


practice that we can appeal as an authority. What the 
particular relations are, by which thofe ideas are connected 
that are fubfervient to poetical imagination, I fhall not inquire 
at prefent. I think they are chiefly thofe of refemblance and 
analogy. But whatever they may be, the power of fummon- 
ing them up at pleafure, as it is the ground-work of poetical 
genius, is of fufficient importance in the human conftitution to 
deferve an appropriated name; and, for this purpofe, the word 


fancy would appear to be the moft convenient that our language 
affords. 


Dr. Reip has fomewhere obferved, that “the part of our 
* conftitution on which the affociation of ideas depends, was 
“ called, by the older Englifh writers, the fanta/y or fancy ;” 
an ufe of the word, we may remark, which coincides, in 
many inftances, with that which I propofe to make of it. It 
differs from it only in this, that thefe writers applied it to the 
affociation of ideas in general, whereas | reftri@ its application 


to that habit of affociatioa, which is fubfervient to poetical 
imagination. 


AccoRDING to the explanation which has now been given 
of the word Fancy, the office of this power is to colle& 
materials for the Imagination; and therefore the latter 
power prefuppofes the former, while the former does not 
neceflarily fuppofe the latter. A man whofe habits of affo~ 
ciation prefent to him, for illuftrating or embellifhing a 


fubjeQ, 
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fubje@, a number of refembling or ‘of analogous ideas, we call C H A f. 
a man of fancy; but for an effort of imagination, various oe es 


other powers are neceflary, particularly the powers of tafte and 
of judgment ; without which, we can hope to produce nothing 


that will be a fource of pleafure to others. It is the power of 


fancy which fupplies the poct with metaphorical language, and 
with all the analogies which are the foundation of his allufions ; 
but it is the power of imagination that creates the complex 
{cenes he defcribes, and the fictitious charaéters he delineates, 
To fancy, we apply the epithets of rich or luxuriant; to ima- 
gination, thofe of beautiful or fublime. 


SECTION I. 


Of the Principles of Afficiation among our Ideas. 


HE fa&ts which I ftated in the former Seétion, to illuftrate 
the tendency of a perception, or of an idea, to fuggeft 
ideas related to it, are fo obvious as to be matter of common 
remark. But tfe relations which connect all our thoughts 
together, and the laws which regulate their fucceflion, were 
but little attended to before the publication of Mr. Hume’s 


writings. 


It is well known to thofe who are in the leaft converfant 
with the prefent ftate of metaphyfical {cience, that this eminent 


writer hae attempted to reduce all the principles of affociation - 


among 
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£ on P. among our ideas to three: Refemblance, Contiguity in time 

w——— and place, and Caufe and Effe&@. The attempt was great, and 
worthy of his genius; but it has been fhewn by feveral writers 
fince his time *, that his enumeration is not only incomplete, 
but that it is even indiftin@, fo far as it goes, 


Ir is not neceflary for my prefent purpofe, that I fhould enter 
into a critical examination of this part of Mr. Hume's fyftem; 
or that I fhould attempt to fpecify thofe principles of affociation 
which he has omitted. Indeed, it does not feem to me, that 
the problem admits of a fatisfactory folution; for there is no 
pofible relation among the objects of our knowledge, which 
may not ferve to connect them together in the mind; and, 
therefore, although one enumeration may be more comprehen- 
five than another, a perfe@ly complete enumeration is fcarcely 
to be expeed. 


* See, in particular, Lord Kaimes’s Elements of Criticifm, and Dr. Gerard’, 
Effay on Genius. See alfo Dr. Campbell’s Philofophy of Rhetoric, vol. i. 
p- 1y7- 

It is obferved by Dr. Beattie, that fomething like an attempt to enumerate 
the laws of aflociation is to be found in Amftotle ; who, in fpeaking of Recok 
JeQuon, infinuates, with his ufual brevity, that “ the relations, by which we 
« are led from one thought to another, in tracing out, or Bunting after,” (as he 
calls it,) “ any particular thought which does got immediately occur, are chiefly 
* three; Refemblance, Contrariety, and Contiguity.” 

See Difertations, Moral and Gritwal, pg. Alo p. 145. 


The paflage to which Dr. Beattie refers, is as follows : 

“Otay ty raprpmoxopsda, xivemeSa suv mporspey THVa KUNTEDY, tne ay mumScqaey, 
wed wy sexs rade, Aso marro sgetng Supevoney vonrevtes ato TH Uv, 1 AAAY THOS, wos 
MP duce,  cyxvTi8, 1 re cureyys. Liz rete yiveral n avzpumoss 


. daisror. de Memor. st Remimfc. voli. p. 681. Edit. Do Varw 
Nor 
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Nor is it merely in confequence of the relations among C 2% AP. 
things, that our notions of them are affociated: they are fre- es 
quently coupled together by means of relations among the 
words which denote them; fuch as a fimilarity of found, or 
other circumftances ftill more trifling. The alliteration which 
is fo common in poetry, and in proverbial fayings, feems to 
arife, partly at leaft, from affociations of ideas founded on the 
accidental circumftance, of the two words which exprefs them: 
beginning with the fame letter. 


«¢ But thoufands die, without or this or that,, 
*¢ Die; and endow a College, or a Cat.” 
Poprr’s Ep. to Lord Baruurst, 
« Ward tried, on Puppies, and the Poor, his drop.” 
Id. Imitat. of Horace. 


This indeed pleafes only on flight occafions, when it may be 
f{uppofed that the mind is in fome degree playful, and under the 
influence of thofe principles of affociation which commonly take 
place when we are carelefs and difengaged. Every perfon mult 
be offended with the fecond line of the following couplet, which 
forms part of a very fublime defcription of the Divine power : 


e . 
¢ Breathes in our foul, informs our mortal part, 
“ As full, as perfeéy in a Hair as Heart.” 
Essay on Man, Ep. i. 


I wave already faid, that the view of the fubje@ which I 
propofe to take, does not require a complete enumeration of our 
principles of affociation. There is, however, an important diftinc- 
tion among them, to which I fhall have occafion frequently to 
sefer; and which, fo far as 1 know, has not hitherto attracted the 

notice 
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Cen ‘notice of philofophers. The relations upon which fome of them 

eer are founded, are perfectly obvious to the mind; thofe which are 
the foundation of others, are difcoversd only in confequence of 
particular efforts of attention, Of the former kind, are the 
relations of Refemblance and Analogy, of Vicinity in time and 
place, and thofe which arife from accidental coincidences in the 
found of different words. Thefe, in general, conne& our thoughts 
together, when they are fuffered to take their natural courfe, and 
when we are con{cious of little or no active exertion. Of the latter 
kind, is the relation of premifes and confequences, and thofe others, 
which regulite the train of thought in the mind of the philofo- 
pher, when he is engaged in a particular inveftigation. 


Tue facility with which ideas are affociated in the mind, is 
very different in different individuals: a circumftance which, as 
I thall afterwards fhew, lays the foundation of remarkable varie- 
ties among men, both in refpect of genius and of character. I 
am inclined, too, to think that, in the other fex (probably in 
confequence of early education) ideas are more eafily affociated 
together, than in the minds of men. Hence the livelinefs 
of their fancy, and the fuperiority they poffefs in epiftolary 
writing, and in thofe kinds of poetry, in which the piin- 
cipal recommendations are, eafe of thought and expreffion. 
Hence, too, the facility with which they contrat or lofe habits, 
and accommodate their minds to new fituations; and, I may 
add, the difpofition they have to that {pecies of fuperftition 
which is founded on accidental combinations of circumftances. 
The influence which this facility of affociation has on the power 
of tafte, thall be afterwards confidered, 
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SECTION Iii. 


Of the Power which the Mind has over the Train of its 
Thoughts. 


Y means of the Affociation of Idcas, a conftant current of 
thoughts, if I may ufe the expreflion, is made to pafs 
through the mind while we are awake. Sometimes the current 
is interrupted, and the thoughts diverted into a new channel, 
in confequence of the ideas fuggefted by other men, or of the 
objects of perception with which we are furrounded. So com- 
pletely, however, is the mind in this particular fubjeétcd to 
phyfical laws, that it has been juftly obferved *, we cannot, by 
an effort of our will, call up any one thought; and that the 
train of our ideas depends on caufes which operate in a manner 


inexplicable by us. 


Tus obfervation, although it has been cenfured as paradoxi- 
cal, is almoft felf-evident; for to call up a particular thought, 
fuppofes it to be already in the mind. As I thall have 
frequent occafién, however, to refer to the obfervation 


afterwards, I fhall endeavour to obviate the only objection. 


By Lord Kaims, and others. 


Pp which,. 
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em which, I think, can reafonably be urged againft- it; and which 
tw» is founded on that operation of the mind which is commonly 


called recollection or intentional memory. 


Ir is evident, that before we attempt to recolleét the particular 
circumftances of any event, that event in general muft have been 
an object of our attention. Weé'femember the outlines of 
the flory, but cannot at firft give a complete account of it. 
If we with to recal thefe circumftances, there are only two 
ways in which we can proceed. We muft cither form different 
fuppofitions, and thcu confider which of thefe tallics beft with 
the other circumftances of the event; or, by revolving in our 
mind the circumftances we remember, we muft endeavour to 
excite the recolleGtion of the other circumftances affociated with 
them. The firft of thefe proceffes is, properly fpeaking, an 
inference of reafon, and plainly furnifhes no exception to the 
doétrine already delivered. We have an inftance of the other 
mode of recolle&tion, when we are at a lofs for the beginning 
of a fentence in reciting a compofition that we do not perfectly 
remember; in which cafe we naturally repeat over, two or 
three times, the concluding words of the preceding fentence, in 
order to call up the other words which ufed to be connected 
with them in the memory. In this inftance, it is evident, that 
the circumftances we defirc to remember, are not recalled to the 
mind in immediate confequence of an exertion of volition, but 
are fuggefted by fome other circumftances with which they are 
connected, independently of our will, by the laws of our con 
Ktitution, 


Nor- 
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NotTWITHSTANDING, howcver, the immediate dependence of C saa 
the train of our thoughts on the laws of affociation, it muit not enegrrey, 
be imagined that the will poffeffes no influence over it. This in- 
fluence, indeed, is not exercifed direQly and immediately, as we 
are apt to fuppofe, on a fuperficial view of the fubjet: butit is, 
neverthelefs, very extenfive in its effets; and the different de- 
grees in which it is pofleflgd-by different individuals, conftitute 
fome of the moft ftriking Anequalities among men, in point of 
intellectual capacity. 


Or the powers which the mind poffeffes over the train of its 
thoughts, the mat obvious is its power af fingling out any ane of 
them at pleafure ; of detaining it; and of making it a particular 
object of attention. By doing fo, we not only ftop the fucceffion 
that would otherwife take place; but, in confequence of our 
bringing to view the lefs obvious relations among our ideas, 
we frequently divert the current of ovr thoughts into a new 
shannel. If, for example, when I am indolent and inac- 
tive, the name of Sir Haac Newton accidentally occur to me, 
it will perhaps fuggeft, one after another, the names of fome 
other eminent mathematicians and aftronomers, or of fome of 
his illuftrious cotemporaries and friends; and a number of them 
may pafs in review hefore me, without engaging my curiofity in 
any confiderable degree. In a different ftate of mind, the name 
of Newton will lead my thoughts to the principal incidents 
of his life, and the more ftriking features of his charadter: 
qt, if my mind be ardent and vigorous, will lead my attention to 
the fublime difcoveries he made; and gtadually engage me in 

Pp fome 
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c Bye P. fome philofophical inveftigation. ‘To every objet, there are 
~~ others which bear obvious and ftriking relations; and others, 


alfo, whofe relation to it does not readily occur to us, unlefs 
we dwell upon it for fome time, and place it before us in differ- 
ent points of vicw. 


Bur the principal power we poflefs over the train of our ideas, 
is founded on the influence which otr habits of thinking have 
on the laws of Affociation; an influence which is fo great, 
that we may often form a pretty fhrewd judgment conceding 
a man’s prevailing turn of thought, trom the tranfitions he 
makes in converfation or in writing. It is well known, too, 
that, by means of habit, a particular affociating principle may 
be ftrengthened to fuch a degrce, as to give us a conumand of 
all the different ideas in our mind, which have a certain relation 
to cach other; fo that when any one of the clas occurs to us, 
we have almoft a certainty that it will fuggeft the ret. What 
confidence in his own powers, muft a fpeaker poflefs, when 
he rifes without premeditation, in a popular afiembly, to amufe 
his audience with a lively or an humorous fpcech! Such a 
confidence, it is evident, can only arife fiom a long experi- 
ence of the flrength of particular affociating principles. 


To how great a degree this part of our conflitution may 
be influenced by habit, appears from facts which are fami- 
liar to every one. A man who has an ambition to become a 
punfter, feldom or never fails in the attainment of his obje@ ; 
that is, he feldom or never fails in acquiring a power which 

other 


2 
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other men have not, of fummoning up, on a particular oceafion, © ae P. 
a number of words different from cach other in meaning, and Come 
refembling each other more or lefs in found. [am incliv-) 

to think that even genuine wit is a habit acquired in a fimilar 

way; and that, although fome individuals may, from natural 
conftitution, be more fitted than uthers to acquire this habit; 

it is founded in evcry cafe on a peculiarly ftrong aflociation 

among certain clatles of our ideas, which gives the pcrfon 

who poffeffes it, a command over thofe ideas which is denied 

to ordinary men. But there is no inflance in which the 

effect of habits of affociation is more remarkable, than in 

thofe men who poflefs a facility of rhyming. That a man 

fhould be able to exprefs his thoughts perfpicuoufly and ele- 

gantly, under the reflraints which rhyme impofes, would ap- 

pear to be incredible, if we did not know it to be fad. Such a 

power implies a wonderful command both of ideas and of ex- 

preflions; and yet daily experience fhews, that it may be 

gained with very little pradtice. Pope tells us with refpe@ to 

himfelf, that he could exprefs himfclf not only more concifely, 

but more eafily, in rhyme than in profe *. 


Nor is it only in thefe trifling accomplifhments that we may 
trace the influence of habits of affociation. In every inftance 
of invention, cither in the fine arts, in the mechanical arts, or 


* « When habit is once gained, nothing fo eafy as practice. Cicero writes, 
« that Antipatcr the Sidonian could pour forth hexameters extempore; and 
« that, whenever he chofe to verfify, words followed him of courfe. We may 
«¢ add to Antipater, the antient rhapfodifts of the Greeks, and the modern im- 
“ provifatori of the lralians.” Harnzis’s Phil. Inq. 109, 110. 


im 
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c es P. in the fciences, there is fome new idea, or ome new combina= 
we tidn of ideas, brought to light by the inventor. This, un= 


doubtedly, may often h1ppen in a way which he is unable to 
explain; that is, his invention may be fuggefted to him by 
fome lucky thought, the origin of which he is unable to trace, 
But when a man poffeffes a habitual fertility of invention in 
any particular art or fcience, and can rely, with confidence, on 
his inventive powers, whenever he is called upon to exert 
them, he muft have acquired, by previous habits of ftudy, a 
command over certain claffes of his ideas, which enables him, 
at pleafure, to bring them unde: his review. The illuftration 
of thefe fubjeéts will, 1 flatter myfelf, throw light on fome pro- 
cefles of the mind, which are not in general well underftood : 
and I thall, accordingly, in the following Section, offer a few 
hints, with refpe&t’ to thofe habits of affociation which are the 
foundation of wit ; of the power of rhyming ; of poetical fancy ; 
and of invention in matters of f{cience. 
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SECTION IV. 


Iluftrations of the Doéfrine flated in the preceding Scftion, 


i. Of Wit. 


ASCORDING to Locke, Wit confifts “ in the affemblage 

© of ideas; and putting thofe together with quicknefs 
* and variety, wherein can be found any refemblance or con- 
“ gruity *.” IT would add to this definition, (rather by way of 
explanation than amendment,) that Wit implies a power of call- 
ing up at pleafure the ideas which it combines: and I am 
inclined to believe, that the entertainment which it gives to the 
hearer, is founded, in a confiderable degree, on his furprife, at 
the command which the man of wit has acquired over a part of 
the conftitution, which is fo little fubje@ to the will. 


TuHar the effe&t of wit depends partly, at leaft, on the cir- 
cumftance now mentioned, appears evidently from this, that 
we are more pleafed with a bon mot, which occurs in con- 
verfation, than with one in print; and that we never fail to 
receive difguft from wit, when we fufpect it to be preme- 
ditated. The pleafure, too, we receive from wit, is heightened, 
when the original idea is ftarted by one perfon, and the related 
idea by anothers Dr. Campbell has remarked, that, “ a witty 
“ repartee is infinitely more pleafing, than a witty attack ; and 


* Effay on Human Underftanding, book ii. chap. 11. 
13 “ that 
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Cc ef AP & that an allufion will appear excellent when thrown out ex 
peoeas “ tempore in converfation, which would be deemed execrable 


“in print.” In all thefe cafes, the wit confidered abfolutely 
3s the fame. The relations which are difcovered between the 
compaied ideas are equally new: and*yet, as foon as we fuf- 
pect that the wit was premeditated, the pleafure we receive 
from it is infinitely diminifhed. Inftances indeed may be men- 
tioned, in which we are plcafed with contemplating an unex- 
pected relation between ideas, without any reference to the habits 
of affociation in the mind of the perfon who difcovered it. A 
bon mot produced at the game of crofs-puipofes, would not fail to 
create amufement ; but in fuch cafes, our pleafure feems chiefly 
to arife from the furprife we feel at fo extraordinary a coincidence 
between a queftion and an anfwer coming from perfons who had 
no direct communication with each other. 


T perore obferved, that the pleafure we receive from wit is 
increafed, when the two ideas between which the relation is dif- 
covered, are fuggefted by different perfons. In the cafe of a 
bon mot occurring in converfation, the reafon of this is abund- 
antly obvious; becaufe, when the related ideas are fuggeited by 
different perfons, we have a proof that the wit was not preme~ 
ditated. But evenina written compofition, we are much more 
delighted when the fubject was furniihed to the author by ano~ 
ther perfon, than when he chufes the topic on which he is to dif- 
play his wit. How much would the pleafure we receive from the 
Key to the Lock be diminithed, if we fufpected that the author 
had the key in view when he wrote that”poem ; and that he 
introduced fome expreffions, in order to furnifh a fubje&t for 


the 
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the wit of the commentator? How totally would it deftroy the C HA P 
pleafure we receive from a parody on a poem, if we fufpeGed omens 


that both were productions of the fame author? The truth 
feems to be, that when both the related ideas are fuppefted by 
the fame perfon, we havé not a very fatisfactory proof of any 
thing uncommon in the intelle€tual habits of the author, We 
may fufpeét that both ideas occurred to him at the fame time; 
and we know that in the dulleft and moft phlegmatic minds, 
fuch extraordinary affociations will fometimes take place. But 
when the fubje@ of the wit is furnifhed by one perfon, and the 
wit fuggefted by another, we have a proof, not only that the 
author’s mind abounds with fuch fingular affociations, but that 
he has his wit perfectly at command. 


As an additional confirmation of thefe obfervations, we may 
remark, that the more an author is limited by his fubje@, the 
more we are pleafed with his wit. And, therefore, the effect 
of wit does not arife folely from the unexpected relations which 
it prefents to the mind, but arifes, in part, from the furprife it 
excites at thofe intelle€tual habits which give it birth. It is 
evident, that the more the author is circumfecribed in the choice 
of his materials, the greater muft be the command which he 
has acquired over thofe affociating principles on which wit 
depends, and of confequence, according to the foregoing doc- 
trine, the greater muft be the furprife and the pleafure which 
his wit produces. In Addifon’s celebrated verfes to Sir God- 
frey Kneller on his picture of George the Firft, in which he 
compares the painter to Phidias, and the fubjecte of his pencil 
to the Grecian Deities, the range of the Poet’s wit was necef- 
farily confined within very narrow bounds; aad what princi- 
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CHAP. pally delights us in that performance is, the furprifing eafe and 

Lyme felicity with which he runs the parallel between the Englith 
hiftory and the Greek mythology. .Of all the allufions which 
the following paflage contains, there is not one, taken fingly, 
of very, extraordinary merit; and yet the effect of the whole 
is uncommonly great, from the fingular power of combinatioh, 
which fo long and fo difficult an exertion difcovers. 


_ « Wife Phidias thus, his fkill to prove, 
« Thro’ many a god advanced to Jove, 
«* And taught the polith’d rocks to fhine 
sc V'ith airs and lineaments divine, 
«¢ Till Greece amaz’d and half afraid, 
« Th’ affembled Deities furvey’d. 
«¢ Great Pan, who wont to chafe the fair, 
** And lov’d the fpreading oak, was there ; 
« Old Saturn, too, with up-caft eyes, 
« Beheld his abdicated fkies ; 
«© And mighty Mars for war renown’d, 
°° Jn adamantine armour frown’d; 
«© By him the childlefs Goddefs rofe, 
« Minerva, ftudious to compofe 
“ Her twilted threads 3 the web the ftrung, 
«© And o’er a loom of marble hung ; 
“* Thetis, the troubled ocean’s queen, 
*¢ Match’d with a mortal next was feen, 
“ Reclining on a funeral urn, 
«© Her fhort-lived darling fon to mourn ; 
** The laft was he, whofe thunder flew 
st The Titan-race, a rebel crew, 
«¢ That from a hundred hills ally’d, 


‘* In impious league their King defy’d.” 
ACCORDING 
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AccoRDING to the view which I have given of the nature of © He Es 
Wit, it prefuppofes not only peculiar habits of affociation, buta w—— 


mind ftored with a great variety of ideas: and, accordingly, 
it has been remarked by Dr. Warton*, that “ the chief of 
“ thofe who have excelled in works of wit and humour, have 
“ been men of extenfive learning.” He inftances Lucian, Cer- 
vantes, Quevedo, Rabelais, Butler, and the members of the 
Scriblerus club. 


Il. Of Rhyme. 


THE pleafure we receive from rhyme, feems alfo to arife, 
partly, from our furprife at the command which the Poet mutt 
have acquired over the train of his ideas, in order to be able to 
exprefs himfelf with clegance, and the appearance of eafe, under 
the reftraint which rhyme impofes. In witty or in humorous 
performances, this furprife ferves to enliven that which the wit 
or the humour produces, and renders its effe€ts more fenfible. 
How flat do the livelieft and moft ludicrous thoughts appear 
in blank verfe? And how wonderfully is the wit of Pope 
heightened, by the eafy and happy rhymes in which it is 
expreffed ? - 


Ir muft not, however, be imagined, either in the cafe of 
wit or of rhyme, that the pleafure arifes folely from our furprife 
at the uncommon habits of affociation which the author difco- 
vers. In the former cafe, there muft be prefented to the mind, 


* Effay on the Geniue and Writings of Porn. 
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CH A ? am unexpedted analogy or relation between different ideas: and 
ay perhaps other circumftances muft concur to render the wit per- 


feét. Vf the combination has no other merit than that of bring- 
ing together two ideas which never met before, we may be 
furprifed at ite oddity, but we do not confider it as a proof of 
wit. On the contrary, the want of any analogy or relation 
between the combined ideag, leads us to fufpea, that the one 
did not fuggeft the other, in confequence of any habits of 
affociation; but that the two were brought together by 
ftudy, or by mere accident. All that I affirm is, that when the 
analogy or relation is pleafing in itfelf, our pleafure is heigh- 
tened by our furprife at the author's habits of affociation when 
compared with our own. [In the cafe of Rhyme, too, there 
is undoubtedly a certain degree of pleafure arifing from the 
recurrence of the fame found. We frequently obferve chil~ 
dren amufe themfelves with repeating over fingle words which 
rhyme together: and the lower people, who derive little plea- 
fure from poetry, excepting in fo far as it affects the ear, are fo 
pleafed with the echo of the rhymes, that when they read 
verfes where it is not perfeét, they are apt to fupply the Poet’s 
defedts, by violating the common rules of pronunciation. This 
pleafure, however, is heightened by our admiration at the mi- 
raculous powers which the Poet muft have acquired over the 
trajn of his ideag, and over all the various modes of expreffion 
which the language affords, in order to convey inftruction and 
entertainment, without tranfgreffing the eftablifhed laws of 
regular verfification. In fome of the lower kinds of poetry ; for 
example, in acsoftics, and’ in. the. lines which are adapted to 

3 boutsa. 
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Bouts-riméds, the merit lies entirely in this command of C HA P. 
thought and expreffion; or in other words, in a command of tsmyaudh 


ideas founded on extraordinary habits of affociation. Even 
fome authors of a fuperior clafs, occafionally thew: an inctinatiqn 
to difplay their knack at rhyming, by introducing, at the end: 
of the firft line of a couplet, fome word to which the language 
hardly affords a correfponding found. Swift, in his more trifling: 
pieces, abounds with inftances of this; and in Hudibras, when. 
the author ufes his double and triple rhymes, many couplets. 
have no merit whatever but what arifes from difficulty of 
execution, 


Tue pleafure we receive from rhyme in ferious compofitions,. 
arifes from a combination of different circumftances which my 
prefent fubject does not lead me to inveftigate particularly *. L 
am. perfuaded, however, that it arifes, in part, from our fur- 


In Elegiac poetry, the recurrence of the Re found, and the uniformity ins 


the ftructure of the verfification which this neceffarily occaftone, are peculiarly 
{uited to the ina€tivity of tht mind, and to the flow and equable fucceffion of its 
ideas, when under the influence of tender or melancholy paffions; and, ac~ 
cordingly, in fuch cafes, even the Latin poets, though the genius of their 
language be very ill fitted for campofitions in rhyme, occafionally indulge them- 
felves in fomething very nearly approaching to it. 


«© Memnona fi mater, mater ploravit Achillem,. 
«¢ Et tangant magnas triftia fata Deas; 
 Flebilis indignos Elegeia folve capillos, 

© Ah nimis ex vero nunc tibi nomen erit.”” 


Mang other inflances @f the, fame ind. might: be. produced. from the Elegiag 
verfes of Ovid and Tibullts. 


prife: 
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c cg P. prife at the Poet’s habits of affociation, which enable him to 

tea convey his thoughts with eafe and beauty, notwithftanding the 
narrow limits within which his choice of expreflion is confined. 
One proof of this is, that if there appear any mark of conftraint, 
either in the ideas or in ‘the expreffion, our pleafure is propor, 
tionally diminifhed. The thoughts muft feem to fuggeft each 
other, and the rhymes to be only an accidental circumftance. 
The fame remark may be made on the meafure of the verfe. 
When in its greateft perfection, it does not appear to be’ the 
refult of labour, but to be dictated by nature, or prompted by 
infpiration. In Pope’s beft veifes, the idea is expreffed with as 
little inverfion of ftyle, and with as much concifenefs, pre- 
cifion, and propriety, as the author could have attained, had 
he been writing profe: without any apparent exertion on his 
part, the words feem fpontaneoufly to arrange themfelves in the 
moft mufical numbers. My 


«© While ftill a chil€, nor yet a fool to fame, 
“J lifp’d in numbers, for the numbers came.” 


This facility of verfification, it is true, may be, and probably is, 
in moft cafes, only apparent: and it is reafonable to think, 
that in the moft perfe& poetical produions, not only the choice 
of words, but the choice of ideas, is influenced by the rhymes. 
In a profe compofition, the author holds on in a dire&t courfe, 
according to the plan he has previoufly formed ; but in a poem, 
the rhymes which occur to him are perpetually diverting him 
to the right hand or to the left, by fuggefting ideas which do 
not naturally rife out of his fubje@. This, I prefume, is But- 


ler’s meaning in the following couplet: 
“ Rhymes 
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*¢ Rhymes the rudder are of verfes 
«© With which, like thips, they fteer their courfes.” 


But although this may be the cafe in faét, the Poet muft em- 
ploy all his art to conceal it: infomuch that, if he finds him- 
felf under a neceflity to introduce, on account of the rhymes, 
a fuperfluous idea, or an awkward expreffion, he muft place it 
in the firft line of the couplet, and not in the fecond; for the 
reader, naturally prefuming that the lines were compofed in the 
order in which the author arranges them, is more apt to fufpe& 
the fecord line to be accommodated to the firft, than the firft to 
the fecond. And this flight artifice is, in general, fufficient to 
impofe on that degree of attention with which poetry is read. 
Who can doubt that, in the following lines, Pope wrote the firft 
for the fake of the fecond ? 


«c A wit’s a feather, and a chief a rod, 
© An honeft man’s the nobleft work of God.” 


Were the firft of thefe lines, or a line equally unmeaning, 
placed laft, the couplet would have appeared execrable to a per- 
fon of the moft moderate tafte. 


Ir affords a ftrong confirmation of the foregoing obfervations, 
that the Poets of fome nations have delighted in the practice of 
alliteration, as well as of rhyme, and have even confidered it 
as an effential circumftance in verfification. Dr. Beattie ob- 
ferves, that “ fome antient Englifh poems are more diftinguifhed 
‘© by alliteration, than by any other poetical contrivance. In 
“ the works of Langland, even when no regard is had te 

“ rhyme, 
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CHAP. “ rhyme, and but little to a rude fort of anapeftie meafure, it 
go “ feems to have been a rule, that three words, at leaft, of eack 


“ line fhould begin with the fame letter.” A date’ author 
informs us, that, in the Icelandic poetry, alliteration 8, confi- 
dered as a circumftance no lefs effeatial than rhyme *. He 
mentions alfo feveral other reftraints,’ which muft add wan- 
derfully to the difficulty of verfification; and. which appear to 
us to be perfectly arbitrary and capricious. If shat really be the 
cafe, the whole pleafure of the reader or hearer arifes from his 
furprife at the facility of the Poet’s compofition under: thefe 
complicated reftraints; that is, from his furprife at the command 
which the Poet has acquired over his thoughts and expreffions. 

In our rhyme, I acknowledge, that the ebincidence of fonnd is 
agreeable in itfelf; and onty affirm, that the pleafure which the 
ear receives from it, is heightened by the other confideration. 


Ill. Of Poetical. Fancy. 


THERE is another habit of affociation, which, in fome 
men, is very remarkable; that which-is the foundation of 
Poetical Fancy: a talent which agrees with Wit in fome cir= 
gumitances, but which differs from it effentially in others. 


 * & The Icelandic poetry feqalies two things; viz. words with the fame 
© initial letters, and words of the fame found. It was divided i into flayzas, 
“« each of which confitted of four coupltts 3 and each of thefe couplets was 
© ageinr- compofed of two hemifficks, OF whith edery one contained x fyi. 
@ lables ; and it wag nat allowed to augment this number, except in cafes of the 
& grebleft necefity.” * Soe Van Troiz’s Letters on Iceland, p. 208. 


Tue 
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“T'nz pleafure we receive from Wit, agrees in one particular C Ts 
with th@ pleafure which arifes from poetical allufions; that in ees 


both eafeswe are plexed with contemplating an analogy between 
two different fabjects. But they differ in this, that the man of 
Wit has no other aim thar to combine analogous ideas*; whereas 
no allufion can, with propriety, have a place in ferious poetry, 
unlefs it either luftrate or adorn the principal fubje&. Lf it 
has both thefe recommendations, the allufion is perfead. If it 
has neither, as is often the cafe with the allufions of Cowley 
and of Young, the Fancy of the Poet degenerates into Wit. 


Ir thefe obfervations be well-founded, they fuggeft a rule 
with refpect to poetical allufions,, which has not always been 
fufficiently attended to. It frequently happens, that twe fub- 
jects bear an analogy to each other in more refpedcte than one; 
and where fuch can be found, they undoubtedly furnith the 
moft favourable of all occafions for the difplay of Wit. But, in 
ferious poetry, I am inclinél to think, that however ftriking 
thefe analogies svay be ; and although each of them might, with 
propriety, be made the foundation of a feparate allufion; it is 
improper, in the ‘courfe of the fame allufion, to include more 
than one*of them as,’ by doing fo, an author difcovers an 
affectation of Wit, or’at@efire of tracing analogies, inftead af 
illuftrating or adorning the fubje& of his compofition. 


{ ronmepey defined Fancy to be a power of affociating ideas 
according to relations of refemblance. and analogy. This defi- 


1 fpeak heng, of pure and untniked wit, and pot of wit, blended, as it is, 
moft commonly, with fome degree of humoar. 
Rr nition 
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CHA? nition will probably be thought too general; and to approach 
w= too near to that given of Wit. In order to difcover the necef- 


fary limitations, we shall confider what the circumfances are, 
which pleafe us in poetical .allufions. As. thefe allufions are 
fuggefted by Fancy, and are the moft ftriking inftances in 
which it difplays itfelf, the received rules of Critics with refpe 
to them, may throw fome light on the mental power which 
gives them birth. 


1. AN allufion pleafes, by illuftrating a fubje comparatively 
obfeure. Hence, ] apprchcnd, it will be found, that allufions from 
the intellectual world to the material, are more pleafing, than 
from the material world to the intelle@tual. Mafon, in his Ode 
to Memory, compares the influence of that faculty over our ideas, 
to the authority of a general over his troops: 





thou, whofe fway 

« The throng’d ideal hofts obey ; 

«© Who bidft their ranks now vanifh, now appear, 
«¢ Flame in the van, or darken in the rear.” 


Would the allufion have been equally pleafing, from a general 
marthalling his foldiers, to Memory and the fuccedlion of 
ideas? 


Tue effect of a literal and fpiritlefs tranflation of a work of 
genius, has been compared to that of the figures which we fee, 
when we look at the wrong fide of a beautiful piece of tapeftry. 
The jillufion is ingenious and happy; but the pleafure which 

9 we 
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we receive from it arifes, not merely from the analogy which it © Bate 
prefents to us, but from the illuftration which it affords of the Ginmanigd 
author’s idea. No one, furely, in fpeaking of a piece of tapeftry, 

would think of comparing the difference between its fides, to 

that between an original compolition and a literal tranflation ! 


Cicero, and after him Mr. Locke, in illuftrating the diffi- 
culty of attending to the fubjects of our confcioufnefs, have com- 
pared the Mind to the Eye, which fees every object around it, 
but is invifible to itfelf. To have compared the eye, in this 
refpect, to the mind, would have been abfurd. 


Mr. Popr’s comparifon of the progrefs of youthful curiofity, 
in the purfuits of {cience, to that of a traveller among the Alps, 
has been much, and juftly, admired. How would the beauty of 
the allufion have been diminithed, if the Alps had furnifhed the’ 
original fubje@, and not the illuftration ! 


But although this rule holds, in general, I acknow- 
ledge, that inflances may be produced, from our moft 
celebrated poetical. performances, of allufions from material 
objects, both to the intellectual and the moral worlds. Thele, 
however, are comparatively few in number, and are not to 
be found in defcriptive or in didactic works; but in compofi- 
tions written under the influence of fome particular paffion, or 
which are meant to exprefs fome peculiarity in the mind of 
the author. Thus, a melancholy man, who has met with 
many misfortunes in life, will be apt to moralize on every phy- 
fical event, and every appearance of nature ; becavfe his atten- 

Rr2 tion 
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€ HA P. tion dwells more habitually on human life and conduét, than on 
oe oes the material objeis around him. This is the cafe with the 


banifhed Duke, in Shakefpeare’s 4s you like it, who, in the 
language of that Poet, 


*«« Finds tongues in trees, books in the running brooks, 
*¢ Sermons in ftones, and good in every thing.” 


But this is plainly a diftempered ftate of the mind; and the 
allufions pleafe us, not fo much by the analogies they prefent ta 
us, as by the picture they give of the character of the perfon 
to whom they have occurred. 


2. AN allufion pleafes, by prefenting a new and beautiful image 
to the mind. The analogy or the refemblance between this 
image and the principal fubje€t, is agreeable of itfelf, and is 
indeed neceffary, to furnifh an apology for the tranfition which 
the writer makes; but the pleafure is wonderfully heightened, 
when the new image thus prefented is a beautiful one. The 
following allufion, in one of Mr. Home’s Tragedies, appears to 
me to unite almoft every excellence; 


———-* Hope and fear, alternate, {way’d his breatt ; 
*¢ Like light and Thade upon a waving field, 

*« Courfing each other, when the fying clouds 

“ Now hide, and now reveal, the.Sun,” 


Hers the analogy is remarkably perfe&; not only between 
light and hope, and between darknefs and fear; but between 
the 
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the rapid fucceffion of light and fhade, and the momentary C H AP, 
influences of thefe oppofite emotions: and, at the fame time, \ ee 


the new image which is prefented to us, is one of the moft 
beautiful and ftriking in nature. 


Tue foregoing obfervations fuggeft a reafon why the prin- 
cipal ftores of Fancy are commonly fuppofed to be borrowed 
from the material world. Wit has a more extenfive province, 
and delights to make new combinations, whatever be the nature 
of the compared ideas; but the favourite excurfions of Fancy, 
are from intelle€tual and moral fubjects to the appearances with 
which our fenfes are converfant. The truth is, that fuch allu- 
fions pleafe more than any others in poetry. According to this 
limited idea of Fancy, it prefuppofes, where it is pofleffed in 
an eminent degree, an extenfive obfervation of natural objects, 
and a mind fulceptible of ftrong impreffions from them. It ie 
thus only that a ftock of images can be acquired; and that thefe 
images will be ready to prefent themfelves, whenever any ana- 
logous fubje& occurs. And hence probably it is, that poetical 
genius is almoft always united with an exquifite fenfibility to the 


beauties of nature. 


Berore leaving the fubje&t of Fancy, it may not be im- 
proper to remark, that its two qualities are, livelinefs and 
luxuriancy. The word ively refers to the quicknefs of the 
affociation. The word rich or luxuriant to the variety of affo- 


ciated ideas. 


IV. Of 
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IV. Of Invention in the Arts and Sciences. 


TO thefe powers of Wit and Fancy, that of Invention in 
the Arts and Sciences has a ftriking refemblance. Like them 
it implies a command over certain clafles of ideas, which, in 
ordinary men, are not equally fubje& to the will: and like 
them, too, it is the refult of acquired habits, and not the origi- 
nal gift of nature. 


Or the procefé of the mind in fcientific invention, I propofe 
afterwards to treat fully, under the article of Realoning ; and I 
thall therefore confine myfelf at prefent to a few detached re- 
marks upon fome views of the fubjeét which are fuggefted by 
the foregoing inquiries. 


BEroreE we proceed, it may be proper to take notice of the 
diftin@ion between Invention and Difcovery. The object of 
the former, as has been frequently remarked, is to produce 
fomething which had no exiftence before; that of the latter, to 
bring to light fomething which did exift, but which was 
concealed from common obfervation. ‘Thus we fay, Otto 
Guerricke invented the air-pump; Santtorius invented the 
thermometer; Newton and Gregory invented the refleQing 
telefcope: Galileo difcoverad the folar fpote; and Harvey 
difcovered the circulation of the blood. It appears, therefore, 
that improvements in the Arts are properly called inventions ; 
and that facts brought to light by means of obfervation, are 
properly called difcoveries. 
, AGREEABLE 
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AGREEABLE to this analogy, is the ufe which we make of C aA P. 
thefe words, when we apply them to fubjects purely intelleQlual. enpmued 


As truth is eternal and immutable, and has no dependence on our 
belief or difbelief of it, a perfon who brings to light a truth 
formerly unknown, is faid te make a difcovery. A perfon, on 
the other hand, who contrives a new method of difcovering 
truth, is called an inventor. Pythagoras, we fay, difcovered 
the forty-feventh propofition of Euclid’s firft book; Newton 
difcovered the binomial theorem: but he invented the method 
of prime and ultimate ratios; and he invented the method of 
fluxions. 


In genera], every advancement in knowledge is confidered 
as a difcovery; every contrivance by which we produce an 
effe&, or accomplifh an end, is confidered as an invention. 
Difcoveries in fciettce, therefore, unlefs they are made by acci+ 
dent, imply the exercife of invention; and, accordingly, the 
word invention is commonly ufed to exprefs originality of 
genius in the Sciences, as well as in the Arts. It is in this 
general fenfe that I employ it in the following obfervations. 


It was before remarked, that in every inftatice of invention, 
there is fome new idea, or fome new combination of ideas, 
which is brought to light by the inventor; and that, although 
this may fometimes happen, in a way which he is unable to 
explain, yet when a man poffeffes an habitual fertility of inven~ 
tion in any particular Art or Science, and caf tely, with con~ 
fidence, on his inventive powers, whenever hé is called upon 
to exert them; he aiuft have acquired, by previous habits of 

ftudy, 
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C HAP. ftudy, a command over thofe clafles of his ideas, which are 
eam fubfervient to the particular effort that he wifhes to make. Tn 


what manner this command is acquired, it is not poffible, per» 
haps, to explain completely ; but it appears to me to be chiefly 
in the two following ways. In the firlt place, by his habits of 
fpeculation, he may have arranged his knowledge in fuch a 
manner as may render it eafy for him to combine, at pleafure, 
all the various ideas in his mind, which have any relation to 
the fubjeé&t about which he is occupied: or fecondly, he may 
have learned by experience, certain general rules, by means of 
which, he can direct the train of his thoughts into thofe chan- 
nels in which the ideas he is in queft of may be moft likely to 
occur to him, 


1. THE former of thefe obfervations, I fhall not ftop to 
illuftrate particularly, at prefent; as the fame fubje& will occur 
afterwards, under the article of Memory. It is fufficient for 
my purpofe, in this Chapter, to remark, that as habits of fpecu- 
lation have a tendency to claffify our ideas, by leading us to refer 
particular facts and particular truths to general principles; and 
as it is from an approximation and comparifon of related ideas, 
that new difcoveries in moft inftances refult; the knowledge of 
the philofopher, ever fappofing that it is not more extenfive, is 
arranged in a manner much more favourable to invention, than 
in a mind unaccuftomed to fyftem. 


How much invention depends on a proper combination of 
the materials of our knowledge, appears from the refources 
which occur to men of the loweft degree of ingenuity, when 

they 
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they are prefled by any alarming difficulty and danger; and C ieee 
from the unexpected exertions made by very ordinary charace Vow 


ters, when called to fituations which roufe their latent powers. 
In fuch cafes, [ take for granted, that neceflity operates in pro- 
ducing invention, chiefly by concentrating the attention of the 
mind to one fet of ideas; by leading us to view thefe in every 
light, and to combine them varioufly with each other. As the 
fame idea may be connected with an infinite variety of others 
by different relations; it may, according to circumftances, at 
one time, fuggeft one of thefe ideas, and, at another time, a 
different one. When we dwell long on the fame idea, we ob- 
tain all the others to which it is any way related, and thus are 
‘furnifhed with materials on which our powers of judgment and 
reafoning may be employed. The effect of the divifion of 
labour, in multiplying mechanical contrivances, is to be ex- 
plained partly on the fame principle. It limits the attention to 
a particular fubject, and familiarifes to the mind all the poflible 
combinations of ideas which have any relation to it. 


TueEseE obfervations fuggeft a remarkable difference between 
Invention and Wit. The former depends, in moft inftances, on a 
combination of thofe ideas, which are connected by the lefs ob- 
vious principles of affociation ; and it may be called forth in almoft 
any mind by the preffure of external circumftances. The ideas 
which muft be combined, in order to produce the latter, arc 
chiefly fuch as are affociated by thofe flighter connexions which 
take place when the mind is carelefs and difengaged. “If you 
“ have real wit,” fays Lord Chefterficld,” “ it will flow fpon- 
“ tancoufly, and you need not aim at it; for in that cafe, the 

sf “ rule 
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cee P. & pule of the gofpel is reverfed; and it will prove, feek and 
w+ —— “ you fhall not find.” Agreeably to this obfervation, wit is pro- 


moted by a certain degree of intoxication, which prevents the 
exercife of that attention, which is neceffary for invention im 
matters of Science. Hence too it is, that thofe who have the 
reputation of Wits, are commonly men confident in their own 
powers, who allow the train of their ideas to follow, in a great 
meafure, its natural courfe; and hazard, in company, every 
thing, good or bad, that occurs to them. Men of modefty and 
tafte feldom attempt wit in a promifcuous fociety; or if they 
are forced to make fuch’ an exertion, they are feldom fuccefsful. 
Such men, however, in the circle of their friends, to whom 
they can unbofom themfelves without referve, are frequently 
the moft amufing and the moft interefting of companions; as 


.the vivacity of their wit is tempered by a correct judgment, and 
‘refined manners; and as its effect is heightened by that fenfibi- 


lity and delicacy, with which we fo rarely find it accompanied 
in the common intercourfe of life. 


Wuen a man of wit makes an exertion to diftinguith him- 
felf, his’ fallies are commonly too far fetched to pleafe. He 
brings his mind into a ftate approaching to that of the inventor, 
and becomes rather ingenious than witty. This is often the 
cafe with the writers whom Johnfon diftinguithes by the name 
of the Metaphyfical Poets. 


THosz powers of invention, which neceffity occafionally 
calls forth in uncultivated minds, fome individuals poffefs habi- 
tually. The related ideas which, in the cafe of the former, are 


brought 
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brought together by the flow efforts of attention and recollec- C as P. 
tion, prefent themfelves to the latter, in confequence of a more Comms 


fyftematical arrangement of their knowledge. The inftantane- 
oufnefs with which fuch remote combinations are effected, fome- 
times appears fo wonderful, that we are apt to afcribe it to 
fomething like infpiration; but it muft be remembered, that 
when any fubject ftrongly and habitually occupies the thoughts, 
it gives us an intereft in the obfervation of the moft trivial cir- 
cumftance which we fulpe& to have any relation to it, however 
diftant; and by thus rendering the common objects and occur 
rences which the accidents of life prefent to us, fubfervient to 
one particular employment of the intellectual powers, eftablithes 
in the memory a conneétion between our favourite purfuit, and 
all the materials with which experience and reflexion have fup- 
plied us for the farther profecution of it. 


II. I oBsERVED, in the fecond place, that invention may be 
facilitated by general rules, which enable the inventor to direct 
the train of his thoughts into particular channels. Thefe rules 
(to afcertain which, ought to be one principal obje@ of the lo- 
gician) will afterwards fall under my confideration, when I 
come to examine thofe intelletual proceffes which are fubfer- 
vient to the difcovery of truth. At prefent, I fhall confine 
myfelf to a few general remarks; in ftating which, I have no 
other aim than to thew, to how great a degree invention de- 
pends on cultivation and habit, even in thofe fciences in which 
it is generally fuppofed, that every thing depends on natural 
genius. 
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Wuetn we confider the geometrical difcoveries of the an- 
tients, in the form in which they are cxhibited in the greater 
part of the works which have furvived to our times, it is fek 
dom pefible for us to trace the fleps by which they were led to 
their conclufions: and, indeed, the objets of this {cience are fo 
unlike thofe of all others, that it is not unnatural for a perfon 
when he enters on the ftudy, to be dazzled by its novelty, and 
to form an exaggerated conception of the genius of thofe men 
who firft brought to light fuch a variety of truths, fo profound 
and fo remote from the ordinary courfe of our fpeculations. 
We find, however, that even at the time when the antient 
analyfis was unknown to the moderns; fuch mathematicians as 
had attended to the progrefs of the mind in the difcovery of 
truth, concluded a priori, that the difcoveries of the Greek 
geometers did not, at firft, occur to them in the order in which 
they are ftated in their writings. The prevailing opinion was, 
that they had been poffeffed of fome fecret method of invefti- 
gation, which they carefully concealed from the world; and 
that they publithed the refult of their labours in fuch a form, as 
they thought would be moft likely to excite the admiration of 
their readers. “ O quam bene foret,” fays Petrus Nonius, 
“ fi qui in {cientiis mathematicis {cripferint authores, f{cripta 
reliquiffent inventa fua eadem methodo, et per eofdem dif- 
curfus, quibus ipfi in ea primum inciderunt; et non, ut in 
mechanica loquitur Ariftoteles de artificibus, qui nobis foris 
oftendunt fuas quas fecerint machinas, fed artificium abfcon- 
dunt, ut magis appareant admirabiles. Eft utique inventio 
in arte qualibet diverfa multum a traditione: neque putan- 
dum eft plurimas Euclidis et Archimedis propofitiones fuiffe 

“ ab 
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“ ab illis ea via inventas qua nobis illii pfas tradiderunt *.” ¢ ao P. 
The revival of the antient analyfis, by fome late mathematicians Wa 


in this country, has, in part, juftitied thefe remarks, by thew- 
ing to how great a degree the inventive powers of the Greek 
geometers were aided by that method of invefligation ; and by 
exhibiting fome flriking fpccimens of addrefs in the pratical 
application of it. 


TuE folution of problems, indeed, it may be faid, is but one 
mode in which mathematical invention may be difplayed. The 
difcovery of new truths is what we chiefly admire in an original 
genius; and the method of analyfis gives us no fatisfaction with 
refpe&t to the procefs by which they are obtained. 


To remove this difficulty completely, by explaining all the 
various ways in which new theorems may be brought to light, 
would lead to inquiries foreign to this work. In order, how- 
ever, to render the procefs of the mind, on fuch occafions, & little 
lefs myfterious than it is commonly fuppofed to be; it may be 
proper to remark, that the moft copious fource of difcoveries 
is the inveftigation of problems; which feldom fails (even al- 
though we fhould riot fucceed in the attainment of the object 
which we have in view) to exhibit to us fome relations 
formerly unabferved among the quantities which are under 
confideration. Of fo great importance is it to concentrate 
the attention to a particular fubjc@, and to check that 


* See fome other paffages to the fame purpole, quoted from different writers, 
by Dr. Simfon, in the preface to his Reftoration of the Loci Plani of Appolio- 
nivs Pergeus, Glalg. 1749. 
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c in P. wandering and diffipated habit of thought, which, in the 

w—~—~ cafe of moft perfons, renders their fpeculations barren of any 
profit either to themfelves or to others. Many theorems, too, 
have been fuggefted by analogy; many have been inveftigated 
from truths formerly known by altering or by generalifing the 
hypothefis; and many have been obtained by a fpecies of in- 
duction. An illuftration of thefe various proceffes of the mind 
would not only lead to new and curious remarks, but would 
contribute to diminifh that blind admiration of original genius, 
which is one of the chief obftacles to the improvement of 
{cience. 


Tue hiftory of natural philofophy, before and after the time 
of Lord Bacon, affords another very ftriking proof, how much 
the powers of invention and difcovery may be affifted by the 
ftudy of method: and in all the fciences, without exception, 
whoever employs his genius with a regular and habitual fuc- 
cefs, plainly fhews, that it is by means of general rules that his 
inquiries are conducted. Of thefe rules, there may be many 
which the inventor never ftated to himfelf in words; and, per- 
haps, he may even be unconfcious of the affiftance which he 
derives from them; but their influence on his genius appears 
unqueftionably from the uniformity with which it proceeds ; 
and in proportion as they can be afcertained by his own f{pecu- 
lations, or collected by the logician from an examination of his 
refearches, fimilar powers of invention will be placed within the 
reach of other men, who apply themfelves to the fame ftudy, 


Tue following remarks, which a truly philofophical artift 
has applied to painting, may be extended, with fome trifling 
If “ alterations, 
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alterations, to all the different employments of our intelle€tual © He R, 
powers. caehead 


“ Wuat we now call genius, begins, not where rules, 
“ abftractedly taken, end; but where known, vulgar, and 
* trite rules have no longer any place. It muft of neceffity be, 
“ that works of genius, as well as every other effect, as it 
* muft have its caufe, muft likewife have its rules; it cannot 
“ be by chance, that excellencies are produced with any con- 
“ ftancy, or any certainty, for this is not the nature of chance ; 
but the rules by which men of extraordinary parts, and fuch 
as are called men of genius, work, are either fuch as they 
difcover by their own peculiar obfervation, or of fuch a nice 
texture as not eafily to admit handling or expreffing in 
“ words. 
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“ UNsUBSTANTIAL, however, as thefe rules may feem, 
and difficult as it may be to convey them in writing, they 
are {till feen and felt in the mind of the artift; and he 
works from them with as much certainty, as if they were 
embodied, as I may fay, upon paper. It is true, thefe ree 
“* fined principles cannot be always made palpable, like the 
““ more grofs rules of Art; yet it does not follow, but that the 
mind may be put in fuch a train, that it fhall perceive, by a 
kind of {cientific fenfe, that propriety, which words can but 
very feebly fuggeft *.” 
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Difcourfes by Sir Jofhus Reynolds. 
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SECTION VV. 


Application of the Principles fated in the foregoing Scétions of 
this Chapter, to explain the Phenomena of Dreaming. 


ITH refpect to the Phenomena of Dreaming, three dif- 

‘ferent queftions may be propofed. Firft; What is the 
{tate of the mind in fleep? or, in other words, what faculties 
then continue to operatc, and what faculties are then fufpended ? 
Secondly ; how far do our dreams appear to be influenced by 
our bodily fenfations ; and in what refpeéts do they vary, ac- 
cording to the different conditions of the body in health, and in 
ficknefs? Thirdly ; what is the change which fleep produces on 
thofe parts of the dedy, with which our mental operations are 
more immediately connected ; and how does this change ope- 
rate, in diverfifying, fo remarkably, the phenomena which our 
minds then exhibit, from thofe of which we are confcious in 
our waking hours? Of thefe three queftions, the firft belongs to 
the Philofophy of the Human Mind; and it is to this queftion 
that the following inquiry is almoft entirely confined. The 
fecond is more particularly interefting to the medical inquirer, 
and does not properly fall under the plan of this work. The 
third feems to me to relate to a fubjedt, which is placed beyond 
the reach of the human faculties. 


Ir 
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Ir will be granted, that, if we could afcertain tlic ftate of the © ne P. 
mind in fleep, fo as to be able to refolve the various phenomena WY\-— 
of dreaming into a fmaller number of more general principles ; 
and ftill more, if we could refolve them into one general fact ; 
we fhould be advanced a very important ftep in our inquiries 
upon this fubject; even although we fhould find it impoffible 
to thew, in what manner this change in the flate of the mind 
refults from the change which fleep produces in the ftate of the 
body. Such a ftep would at leaft gratify, to a certain extent, 
that difpofition of our nature which prompts us to afcend from 
particular facts to general laws; and which is the foundation of 
all our philofophical refearches: and, in the prefent inftance, | 
am inclined to think, that it carrics us as far as our imperfect 
facultics enable us to procced. 


In conducting this inquiry with refpect to the ftate of the 
mind in fleep, it feems reafonable to expect, that fome light may 
be obtained, from an examination of the circumftances which 
accelerate or retard its approach; for when we are difpofed to 
reft, it is natural to imagine, that the ftate of the mind ap- 
proaches to its ftate in fleep, more nearly, than when we feel 
ourfelves alive and aQive, and capable of applying all our va- 
rious faculties to their proper purpofes. 


In general, it may be remarked, that the approach of fleep 
is accelerated by every circumftance which diminifhes or ful- 
pends the exercife of the mental powers; and is retarded by 
every thing which has a contrary tendency. When we with 
for fleep, we naturally endeavour to withhold, as much as pof- 

Tt fible, 
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CH A P. fible, all the active exertions of the mind, by difengaging our 
es attention from every interefting fubje@ of thought. When we 


are difpofed to keep awake, we naturally fix our attention on 
fome fubject which is calculated to afford employment to our 
intelle€tual powers, or to roufe and exercife the alive principles 
of our nature. 


Ir is well known, that there is a particular clafs of founds 
which compofe us to fleep. The hum of bees; the murmur 
of a fountain; the reading of an uninterefting difcourfe; have 
this tendency in a remarkable degree. If we examine this clafs 
of founds, we thall find that it confifts wholly of fuch as are 
fitted to withdraw the attention of the-mind from its own 
thoughts ; and are, at the fame time, not fufficiently interefting, 
to engage its attention to themfelves. 


It is alfo matter of common obfervation, that children and 
perfons of little reflexion, who are chiefly occupied about fen- 
fible objects, and whofe mental activity is, in a great meafure, 
fufpended, as foon as their perceptive powers are unemployed ; 
find it extremely difficult to continue awake, when they are 
deprived of their ufual engagements, The fame thing has 
been remarked of favages, whofe time, like that of the lower 
animals, is almoft completely divided between fleep and their 
bodily exertions *. 

From 

* « The exiftence of the Negro flaves in America, appears to participate 
* more of fenfation than reflection, “ To this muft be afcribed, their difpofition 

* to 
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From a confideration of thefe facts, it feems reafonable to © ie P. 


conclude, that in fleep thofe operations of the mind are fuf- 
pended, which depend on our volition; for if it be certain, 
that before we fall afleep, we muft with-hold, as much as we 
are able, the exercife of all our different powers; it is fcarcely 
to be imagined, that, as foon as fleep commences, thefe powers 
fhould again begin to be exerted. The more probable conclu- 
fion is, that when we are defirous to procure fleep, we bring 
both mind and body, as nearly as we can, into that ftate in 
which they are to continue after fleep commences. The differ- 
ence, therefore, between the flate of the mind when we are 
inviting fleep, and when we are adtually afleep, is this; that in 
the former cafe, although its active exertions be fufpended, we 
can renew them, if we pleafe. In the other cafe, the will lofes 
its influence over all our powers both of mind and body; in 
confequence of fome phyfical alteration in the fyflem, which 
we fhall never, probably, be able to explain. 


In order to illuftrate this conclufion a little farther, it may be 
proper to remark, that if the fufpenfion of our voluntary opera- 
tions in fleep be admitted as a fact, there are only two fuppo- 
fitions which can be formed concerning its caufe. ‘The one is, 
that the power of volition is fufpended ; the other, that the will 
lofes its influence over thofe faculties of the mind, and thofe 
members of the body, which, during our waking hours, are 





« to flcep when abftra€ted from their diverfions, and unemployed in their la- 
« bour. An animal whofe body is at reft, and who does not refleét, muft be 
« difpofed tb Deep of courfe.” Notes on Virginia, by Mr. JuF¥ERSON, p. 255. 

Et fubjected 


| ee amend 
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CH AP. fubjected to its authority. If it can be fhewn, then, that the 
w-— former fuppofition is not agreeable to fad, the truth of the lat- 
ter feems to follow as a neceflary confequence. 


1. Tuat the power of volition is not fufpended during fleep, 
appears from the efforts which we are confcious of making 
while in that fituation. We dream, for example, that we are 
in danger; and we attempt to call out for affiftance. The 
attempt, indeed, is, in general, unfuccefsful; and the 
founds which we emit, are feeble and indiftin@&: but this 
only confirms, or, rather, is a neceflary confequence of the 
fuppofition, that, in fleep,.the connexion between the will and 
our voluntary operations, is diflurbed, or interrupted. The 
continuince of the power of volition is demonftrated by the 
effort, however ineffectual. 


In like manner, in the courfe of an alarming dream, we are 
fometimes confcious of making an exertion to fave ourfelves, by 
flight, from an apprehended danger; but in fpite of all our 
efforts, we continue in bed. In fuch cafes, we commonly 
dream, that we are attempting to efcape, and are prevented by 
fome external obftacle ; but the faé feems to be, that the body 
is, at that time, not fubjeét to the will, In the difturbed reft 
which we fometimes have when the body is indifpofed, the 
mind appears to retain fome power over it; but as, even in 
thefe cafes, the motions which are made, confift rather of a ge- 
neral agitation of the whole fyftem, than of the regular exertion 
of a particular member of it, with a view to produce a certain 
effet ; it is reafonable to conclude, that, in perfe@ly found 

fleep, 
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fleep, the mind, although it retains the power of volition, C Ae, 


retains no influence whatever over the bodily organs. 


2. Tue fame conclufion is conlirmed by a different view of 
the fubjeét. It is probable, as was already obferved, that when 
we are anxious to procure flcep, the flate into which we natu- 
rally bring the mind, approaches to its flate after fleep com- 
mences. Now it is manife(t, that the means which nature 
direéts us to employ on fuch occafions, is not to fufpend the 
power of volition, but to fufpend the exertion of thofe powers 
whofe exercife depends on volition, If it were neceffary that 
volition fhould be fufpended before we fall afleep, it would 
be impoflible for us, by our own efforts, to haflen the moment 
of reft, The very fuppofition of fuch efforts is abfurd ; for it 
implies a continued will to fufpend the atts of the will. 


AccORDING to the foregoing doctrine with refped to the 
ftate of the mind in fleep, the effect which is produced on our 
mental operations, is ftrikingly analogous to that which is pro~ 
duced on our bodily powers, From the obfervations which have 
been already made, it is manifeft, that in fleep, the body is, in 
a very inconfiderable degree, if at all, fubject to our command. 
The vital and involuntary motions, however, fuffer no inter- 
ruption, but go on as when we are awake, in confequence of 
the operation of fome caufe unknown to us. In like nranner, 
it would appear, that thofe operations of the mind which de- 
pend on our volition are fufpended ; while certain other opera- 
tions are, at leaft occafionally, carried on, This analogy natu~ 
rally fuggefts the idea, that a// our mental operations, which are 

4 independent 
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C H_A P. independent of our will, may continue during fleep; and that 
u-~~ the phenomena of dreaming may, perhaps, be produced by 


thefe, diverfified in their apparent effets, in confequence of the 
fufpenfion of our voluntary powers. 


Ty the appearances which the mind exhibits during fleep, 
are found to be explicable on this general principle, it will 
poffefs all the evidence which the nature of the fubjet ad- 
mits of. 


Ir was formerly fhewn, that the train of thought in the mind 
does not depend immediately on our will, but is regulated by 
certain general laws of affociation. At the fame time, it ap-~ 
peared, that among the various fubjeéts which thus fpontanc- 
oufly prefent themfelves to our notice, we have the power of 
fingling out any one that we chufe to confider, and of making 
it a particular objet of attention; and that by doing fo, we 
not only can ftop the train that would otherwife have fucceeded, 
but frequently can divert the current of our thoughts into a new 
channel. It alfo appeared, that we have a power (which may 
be much improved by exercife) of recalling paft occurrences to 
the memory, by a voluntary effort of recollection. 


Tue indireé influence which the mind thus poffeffes over the 
train of its thoughts is fo great, that during the whole time we 
are awake, excepting in thofe cafes in which we fall into what 
is called a reverie, and fuffer our thoughts to follow their natu- 
ral courfe, the order of their fucceffion ie always regulated 
more-or lefs by the will. The will, indeed, in regulating the 

train 
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train of thought, can operate only (as I already fhewed) by avail- © HA P. 
ing itfelf of the eftablithed laws of affociation; but ftill it has ee 


the power of rendering this train very different from what 
it would have been, if thefe laws had taken place without its 
interference. 


From thefe principles, combined with the general fact which 
I have endeavoured to eftablith, with refpect to the fate of the 
mind in fleep, two obvious confequences follow: Firft, That 
when we are in this fituation, the fucceffion of our thoughts, in 
fo far as it depends on the laws of affociation, may be carried 
on by the operation of the fame unknown caufes by which it 
is produced while we are awake, and, Secondly, that the order 
of our thoughts, in thefe two ftates of the mind, muft be very 
different; inafmuch as, in the one, it depends fulely on the 
laws of affociation; and in the other, on thefe laws combined 
with our own voluntary exertions. 


In order to afcerfain how far thefe conclufions are agreeable 
to truth, it is neceflary to compare them with the known phe- 
nomena of dreaming. For which purpofe, I fhall endeavour to 
fhew, Firft, That the fucceffion of our thoughts in fleep, is regu- 
lated by the fame general laws of affociation, to which it is fub- 
jected while we are awake ; and Secondly, That the circumftances 
which difcriminate dreaming from our waking thoughts, are fuch 
as muft neceffarily arife from the fufpenfion of the influence of 


the will. 


I. Tatar the fucceflion of our thoughts in fleep, is regulated 
by the fame general laws of affociation, which influence the 
9 mind 
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CHAT ming while we are awake, appears from the following con- 
ace {iderations, 


1. Our dreams are frequently fuggefted to us by bodily 
fenfations: and with thefe, it is well known, from what we 
experience while awake, that particular ideas are frequently 
very ftrongly affociated. I have been told by a friend, that, 
having occafion, in confequence of an indifpofition, to ap- 
ply a bottle of hot water to his feet when he wemt to bed, he 
dreamed that he was making a journey to the top of Mount 
JEtna, and that he found the heat of the ground almoft infup- 
portable. Another perfon} having a blifter applied to his head, 
dreamed that he was fealped by a party of Indians, I believe 
every one who is in the habit of dreaming, will recolle@& in- 
ftances, in his own cafe, of a fimilar nature. 


2. OuR dreams are influenced by the prevailing temper of the 
mind ; and vary, in their complexion, according as our habi- 
tual difpofition, at the time, inclines us to cheerfulnefg or to 
melancholy. Not that this obfervation holds without excep- 
tion; but it holds fo generally, as muft convince us, that the 
fate of our fpirits has fome effect on our dreams, as well as 
on our waking thoughts. Indeed, in the latter cafe, no lefs 
than in the former, this effe@ may be counteracted, or modi- 
fied, by various other circumftances, 


AFTER having made a narrow efcape from any 3 ing 
danger, we are apt to awake,. in the courfe of our flee with 
fudden, Mastings ; 7 imagining that we are drowning, : or on thé 

brink 
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brink of a precipice. A fevere misfortune, which has affected C HA P. 
the mind deeply, influences our dreams in a fimilar way; and Woo 


fuggefts to us a variety of adventures, analogous, in fome mea- 
fare, to that event from which our diftrefg arifes. Such, ac- 
cording to Virgil, were the dreams of the forfaken Dido. 


emer Agit ipfe furentem, 
«¢ In fomnis ferus ZEneas; femperque relingui, 
«« Solamibi; femper longam incomitata videtur, 
« Tre viam, et Tyrios deferta quarere terra.” 


3» Our dreams are influenced by our prevailing habits of 
affociation while awake. 


Iw a former part of this work, I confidered the extent of that 
power which the mind may acquire over the train of its 
thoughts; and I obferved, that thofe intelle€tual diverfities among 
men, which we commonly refer to peculiarities of genius, are, 
at leaft in a great meafure, refolvable into differences in their 
habits of affociation. One man poffeffes a rich and beautiful 
fancy, which is at all times obedient to his will. Another 
poffeffes a quicknefe of recollection, which enables him, at a 
moment’s warning, to bring together all the refults of his patt 
experience, and of his paft refletione, which can be of ufe for 
illuftrating any propofed fubje&. A third can, without effort, 
colle& his attention to the moft abftra& queftions in philofo- 
phy; can perceive, at a glance, the fhorteft and the moft effec- 
tual procefs for arriving at the truth; and can banith from his 
gaind every extrancous idea, which fancy or cafual affociation 
may fnpgelt, to diftract his thoughts, or to miflead his judgment, 

Ux A fourth 
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CHAP. A fourth unites all thefe powers in ‘a capacity of perceiving 
Cos trath with an almoft intuitive rapidity 5 and in an eloquetice 


which enables him to command, at pleafure, whatever his me- 
mory and his fancy can fupply, to illuftrate and to adorn it. 
The occafional exercife which fuch men make of their powers, 
may undoubtedly be faid, in one fenfe, to be unpremeditated 
or unftudied; but they all indicate previous fasts of medita- 
tion or ftudy, as unqueftionably, as the dexterity of the ex- 
pert accountant, or the rapid execution of the profeffional 
mufician. 


From what has been faid, it is evident, that a train of 
thought which, in one man, would require a painful effort of 
ftudy, may, in another, be almof fpontaneous: nor is it to be 
doubted, that the reveries of ftadious men, even when they 
allow, as much as they can, their thoughts to follow their own 
courfe, are more or lefe connected together by thofe principles 
of affociation, which their favourite purfuits tend more particn- 
larly 10 flrengthen. 


Tut influence of the fame habits may be traced diftin@ly in 
fleep. There are probably few mathematicians, who havé not 
dreamed of an interefting problem, and who have’ not ¢ven 
fancied that they were profecuting the inveftigation of i with 
much fuccefs. They whofe ambition leads them to the ftudy of 
dloquence, are frequently ‘confcious, during fleep, ‘of « renewal 
of their dally occupations; and fometimes feel themicives 
poiiiefied of a fluency of fpeech, which they never experiencell 
before. The Poet, in his dreams, is tranfported ime Etyfium, 


and 
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and leaves the vulgar and unfatisfactory enjoyments of huma- C H AP. 
nity, td dwell in thofe regions of enchantment and rapture, Women 
which have been created by the divine imaginations of Virgil 

and of Taffo. 


« And hither Morpheus fent his kindeft dreams, 
« Raifing a world of gayer tinct and grace ; 
*€ O’er which were fhadowy caft Elyfian gleams, 
« That play’d, in waving lights, fram place to place, 
*¢ And thed a rofeate fmile on Nature’s face. 
* Not Titian’s pencil e’er could fo array, 
« So fleece with clouds the pure etherial {pace ; 
«* Ne could it e’er fuch meking forms difplay, 
© As loofe on flowery beds all Ianguifhingly lay. 


«© No, fair illufions! artful phantoms, no! 

«© My mufe will not attempt your fairy land : 

** She has no colours, that like your’s can glow; 

«© To catch your vivid fcenes, too grofs her hand *.” 


As a farther proof that the fucceffion of our thoughts in 
dreaming, is influenced by our prevailing habits of aflociation ; 
it may be remarked, that the fcenes and occurrences which 
moft frequently prefent themfelves to the mind while we are 
afleep, are the fcenes and occurrences of childhood and early 
youth. The facility of aflociation is then much greater than in 
more advanced years; and although, during the day, the me- 
mory of-the events thus affociated, may be banithed by the 
objeéts and purfoits which prefs upon our fenfes, it retains a 


Caftle of Indolence. 
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CHAP. morepermanent hold of the mind than any of our fubfequent ae 
eae quifitions ; and, like the knowledge which we poffefe of our mother 


tongue, is, as it were, interwoven and incorporated with all its moft 
effential habits. Accordingly, in old men, whofe thoughts are, in 
a great meafure, difengaged from the world, the tranfaQtions of 
their middle age, which once feemed fo important, are often 
obliterated ; while the mind dwells, as in a dream, on the fports 
and the companions of their infancy. 


I sHaut only obferve farther, on this head, that in aur 
dreams, as well as when awake, we occafionally make ufe of 
words as an inftrument of thought. Such dreams, however, 
do not affe& the mind with fuch emotions of pleafure and of 
pain, as thofe in which the imagination is occupied with parti- 
cular objects of fenfe. The effec of philofophical ftudies, in 
habituating the mind to the almoft conftant employment of this 
inftrument, and of confequence, its effect in weakening the 
imagination, was formerly remarked. If I am not miftaken, 
the influence of thefe circumftances may alfo be traced in the 
hiftory of our dreams; which, in youth, commonly involve, 
in a much greater degree, the exercife of imagination; and 
affe& the mind with much more powerful emotions, than when 
we begin to employ our maturer faculties in more general and 
abftra@ {peculations. 


From thefe different abfervations, we are authorifed to 
conclude, that the fame laws of aflociation- which regulate the 
train of our thoughts while we are awake, continue to operate., 
during Geep. I now proces to confider, how fgr the cir 

cumftances 
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cumftances which difcriminate. dreaming from our waking © = A P, 
thoughts, correfpond with thofe which. might be expected to ey 


refult from-the {ufpenfion of the influence of the will. 


1. Ir the influence of the wiil be fufpended during fleep, all 
our voluntary operations, fuch as recollection, ang, Bcc. 
muft alfo be fufpended. 


Tuart this really is the cafe, the extravagance and incon- 
fitency of our dreams are fufficient proofs, We frequently 
confound together times and places the moft remote from each 
other ; and, in the courfe of the fame dream, conceive the fame 
perfon as exifting in different parts of the world. - Sometimes 
we imagine ourfelves converfing with a dead friend, without 


remembering the circumftance of his death, although, perhaps, 


it happened but a few days before, and affected us deeply. All 
this proves clearly, that the fubje&s which then occupy our 
thoughts, are fuch as prefent.themfelves to the. miad {pon- 
taneoufly ; and that we have no power of employing our rea- 
fon in comparing together the different parts of aur dreams; or 
even of exerting an act of recollection, in order to afcertain how 
far they are confiftent and poffible. 


Tue proceffes of reafoning, in which we fometimes fancy 
ourfelves to be engaged during fleep, furnifh no exception to 
the foregoing obfervation ; for although every fuch procefa, the 
firth time we form.it, implies volition; and, in particular, im- 
plies a.ecollection of the premifes,. till we arrive at the conclu- 
fien ; yet when a number of truths have been often prefented 

to 
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c Ht AP. to aye.gs neceflarily conneGed with each other, this feries may 

ear afterwards pafs through the mind, according to the laws of 
affociation,. without any more ativity on our part, than ia thafe 
trains of thought which are the moft loofe and incoherent. 
Nor is this mere theory. I may venture to appeal to the con- 
fcioufnefs of every man accuftomed to dream, whether his rea- 
fonings during fleep do not feem to be carried on without any 
exertion of his will; and with a degree of facility, of which he 
was never confcious while awake. Mr. Addifon, in one of his 
Spe@ators, has made this obfervation; and his teftimony, in 
the prefent inftance, is of the greater weight, that he had no 
particular theory on the fubje@ to fupport. ‘ There is not,” 
(fays he,) ‘* a more painful ation of the miad than invetition, 
“*yet in dreams, it works with that eafe and activity, that we 
“ are not fenfible when the faculty is employed. For inftance, 
“ T believe every one, fome time or other, dreams that he is 
* reading papera, books, or letters; in which cafe the inven- 
“ tion prompts fo readily, that the mind is impofed on, and 
“ miftakes its own fuggeftions for the compofition of ano= 
“ ther *.” 


2. Ir the influence of the will during fleep be fufpended, 
the mind will remain as paffive, while its thoughts change 
from one fubje& to another, as it does duting our waking 
hours, while different perceptible objeéts are prefented to our 
febsfes. 


Or this paffive ftate of the mind in our dreams, it is unnecef 
fary to multiply proofs; as it has always been confidered as one 
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of the moft extraordinary circumftances with which they are C #1 one 
accompanied. if our dreams, as well as our waking thoughts, ae 


were fubje& to the will, is it not natural to conclude, that, in 
the one cafe, as well as in the other, we would endeavour to 
banifh, as much as we could, every idea which had a tendency 
to difturb us; and detain thofe only which we found to be 
agreeable? So far, however, is this power over our thoughts 
from being exercifed, that we are frequently oppreffed, in {pite 
of all our efforts to the contrary, with dreams which affe@ us 
with the moft painful emotions. And, indeed, it is matter of 
vulgar remark, that our dreams are, in every cafe, involuntary 
on our part; and that they appear to be obtruded on us by 
fome external caufe. This fact appeared fo unaccountable to 
the late Mr. Baxter, that it gave rife to his very whimfical 
theory, in which he afcribes dreams to the immediate influence 
of feparate {pirits on the mind. 


3. I¥ the influence of the will be fafpended during fleep, the 
conceptions which we then form of fenfible objects, will be at- 
tended with a belief of their real exiftence, as much as the 
perception of the fame objects is while we are awake. 


In treating of the power of Conception, I formerly ob- 
ferved, that our belief of the feparate and independent exift- 
ence of the obje&s of our perceptions, is the refult of ex- 
perience; which teaches us that thefe perceptions do not 
depend‘o#i our will. If I open my eyes, 1 cannot prevent my- 
felf from feeing the profpec& before me. The cafe is different 
with refpe& to our conceptions. While they occupy the mind, 

to 
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CHAP. to the exclufion of every thing elfe, I endeavoured to ‘thew, 
——_ed that they are always accompanied with belief; but as we-cm 


banifh them from the mind, during our waking hours, st pleaw 
fure ; and as the momentary belief which they produce, is conti~ 
nually checked by the furrounding objects of our perceptions, we 
learn to confider them as fictions of our own creation; and, 
excepting in fome accidental cafes, pay a0 regard to them in 
the conduét of life. If the doctrine, however, formerly ftated 
with refpeé&t to conception be juft, and if, at the fame time, it 
be allowed, that fleep fufpends the influence of the will over the 
train of our thoughts, we fhould naturally be‘led to expect, 
that the fame belief which accompanies perceptiqn while we 
are awake, fhould accompany the conceptions which occur 
to us in our dreams. It is fcarcely neceflary for me to re- 
mark, how ftrikingly this conclufion coincides with acknow- 
ledged facts. 


May it not be confidered as fome confirmation of the fore- 
going dodtrine, that when opium fails in producing complete 
fleep, it commonly produces one of the effects of fleep, by fuf- 
pending the activity of the mind, and throwing it into a reverie; 
and that while we are in this ftate, our conceptions frequently 
affect us nearly in the fame magner, as if the pbjeQs conceived 
were prefent to our fenfes*? 


Anoruer circumflence with refpe&.to ur conceptions 
during fleep, deferyes our notice. As the fubje‘ts which we 


Bee the Baron de Tort’s ‘Account of the Opium-takers at ‘Conftanti- 
nople, 
then 
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then think upon, occupy the mind exclufively ; and as the at- C H A P. 
wets : ; v. 

tention is not diverted by the objects of our external fenfes, our “—y—~ 
conceptions muft be proportionably lively and fteady. Every 
perfon knows how faint the conception is which we form of 

any thing, with our eyes open, in comparifon of what we can 

form with our eyes fhut: and that, in proportion as we can 
fufpend the exercife ofall our other fenfes, the livelinefs of our 
conception increafes. To thie caufe is to be afcribed, in part, 

‘the effect which the dread of fpirits in the dark, has on fome 
perfons, who ate fully convinced in fpeculation, that their appre- 
henfions are gr@undlefs; and to this alfo is owing, the effect of 

any accidental perception in giving them a momentary relief 

from their terrors, Hence the remedy which nature points out 

to us, when we find ourfelves overpowered by imagination. If 

every thing around us be filent, we endeavour to create a 

noife, by fpeaking aloud, or beating with our feet; that is, 

we ftrive to divert the attention from the fubjeéts of our ima~ 
gination, by prefenting an objet to our powers of perception. 

The conclufion which I draw from thefe obfervations is, that, 

as there is no ftate of the body in whtch our perceptive powers 

are fo totally unemployed as in fleep, it is natural to think; that 

the objects which we conceive or imagine, muft then make an 
impreffion on the mind, beyond comparifon greater, than any 

thing of which we can have experience while awake. 


Tus phenomena which we have hitherto explained, take 
place when fleep fcems to be nearly complete; that is, when 
the mind Jofes its influence over al/ thofe powers whofe exer- 
cife depends on its will. There are, however, many cafes in 
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CH A P. which fleep feems to be partial; that is, when the mind lofes 
u-- its influence over /ome powers, and retains it over others. ‘fv 


the cafe of the /omnambuli, it retains its power over the limba, 
but it poffeffes no influence over its own thoughts, and fcarcely 
any over the body; excepting thofe particular members of it 
which are employed in walking. In madnefs, the power of 
the will over the body remains undiminifhed, while its in- 
fluence in regulating the train of thought is in a great mea- 
fure fufpended ; either in confequence of a particular idea, which 
engroffes the attention, to the exclufion of every thing elfe, and 
which -we find it impoffible to banith by our efférts; or in con- 
fequence of our thoughts fucceeding each other with fuch ra- 
pidity, that we dre unable to ftop the train. In both of thefe 
kinds of madnefs, it is worthy of remark, that the conceptions or 
imaginations of the mind becoming independent of our will, 
they are apt to be miftaken for actual perceptions, and to affect 
us in the fame manner. 


By means of this fuppofition of a partial fleep, any apparent 
exceptions which the hiftory of dreams may afford to the gene- 
ral principles already ftated, admit of an eafy explanation. 


Upon reviewing the foregoing obfervations, it does not 
occur to me, that I have in any inftance tran{greffed thofe rules 
of philofophifing, which, fince the time of Newton, are 
commonly appealed to, as the tefts of found inveftigation. 
For, in the firft place, I have not fuppofed any caufes which 
are not known to exift; and fecondly, I have fhewn, that the 
phenomena under our confideration are neceflary confequences 

of 
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of the caufes to which I have referred them. I have not fupe C H_A P. 
poled, that the mind acquires in fleep, any new faculty of which Lo /mews 


we ate not confcious while awake; but only (what we know 
to be a fa@) that it retains fome of its powers, while the exer- 
cife of others is fufpended: and I have deduced fynthetically, 
the known phenomena of dreaming, from the operation of a 
particular clafs of our faculties, uncorreéted by the operation of 
another, I flatter myfelf, therefore, that this inquiry will not 
only throw fome light on the ftate of the mind in fleep; but 
that it will have a tendency to illuftrate the mutual adaptation 
and fubferviency which exifts among the different parts of our 
conftitution, when we are in complete poffeffion of all the fa- 
culties and principles which belong to our nature *. 


See Note {0}, 
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CHAPTER FIFTH. 


PART SECOND. 

OF the Influence of Affociation on the IntelleGtual and on 
the Active Powers. 
SECTION IL 
Of the Influence of cafual Affociations on our Jpeculative 


Conclufions, 
CHA P. HE Affociation of Ideag has a tendency to warp our fpecu- 
Pan rel. lative opinions chiefly in the three following ways: 
enamel 


First, by blending together in our apprehenfions, things 
which are really diftin@ in their nature; fo as to introduce 


perplexity and error into every procefs of reafoning in which 
they are involved. 


SEconpty, by mifleading ys in thofe anticipations of the 
future from the paft, which our conftitution difpofes us to 
form, and which are the great foundation of our conduct in 
life. 

THIRDLY, 
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TuiaDiy, by connecting in the mind erroneous opinions, 
with truths which irrefiftibly command our affent, and which 
we feel to be of importance to human happinefs. 


A suort illuftration of thefe remarks, will throw light on 
the origin of various prejudices; and may, perhaps, fuggeft 
fome practical hints with refpect to the conduét of the under- 
ftanding. 


I, I ronmerty had occafion to mention feveral inftances of 
very intimate affociations formed between two ideas which have 
no neceffary connexion with each other. One of the moft re= 
markable is, that which exifts in every perfon’s mind between 
the notions of colour and of extenfion. The former of thefe 
words expreffes (at leaft in the fenfe in which we commonly 
employ it) a fenfation in the mind; the latter denotes a quality 
of an external obje@; fo that there is, in fact, no more 
connexion between the two notions, than between thofe of 
pain and of folidity*; and yet, in confequence of our al- 
ways perceiving extenfion, at the fame time at which the 
fenfation of colour is excited in the mind, we find it impoflible 
to think of that fenfation, without conceiving extenfion along 
with it. 


ANOTHER intimate aflociation is formed in every mind be- 
tween the ideas of /pace and ‘of time. When we think of an 
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interval of duration, we always conceive it as fomething ana- 
logous to a line, and we apply the fame language to both fubs 
jects. We fpeak of a long and /bort time, as well as of a long 
and /hort diflance; and we are not confcious of any metaphor 
in doing fo. -Nay, fo very perfe@t does the analogy appear to 
us, that Bofcovich mentions it as a curious circumftance, that 
extenfion fhould have three dimenfions, and ‘duration only 
one. 


Tuts apprehended analogy feems to be founded wholly 
on an -afluciation between the ideas of fpace and of time, 
arifing from our always meafuring the one of thefe qualities by 
the other. We meafure time by motion, and motion by ex- 
tenfion. In an hour, the hand of the clock moves over a cer- 
tain {pace ; in two hours, over double the fpace; and fo on. 
Hence the ideas of {pace and of time become very intimately 
united, and we apply to the latter the words dong and fbort, bee 
fore and after, in the fame manner as to the former. 


Tue apprehended analogy between the relation which the 
different notes in the fcale of mufic bear to each other, and the 
relation of fuperiority and inferiority, in refpe@ of pofition, 
among material objects, arifes alfo from an accidental affocia~ 
tion of ideas. 


', Waar this affociation is founded upon, I shall not take upon 
me to determine; but that it is the effedt of accident, appears 
clearly from this, that it has not only been confined to parti« 

cular 
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cular ages and nations; but is the very reverfe of an affocia- C H A P. 
tion which was once equally prevalent. It is obferved by Dr. Parr IL 
Gregory, in the preface to his edition of Euclid’s works, that “~~ 


the more ancient of the Greek writers looked upon grave 
founds as high, and acute ones as low; and that the prefent 
mode of expreffion on that fubject, was an innovation intro- 
duced at a later period 


In the inftances which have now been mentioned, our 
habit of combining the notions of two things, becomes fo 
ftrong, that we find it impoffible to think of the one, 
without thinking at the fame time of the other. Various 
other examples of the fame fpecics of combination, although, 
perhaps, not altogether fo ftriking in degree, might eafily 
be colle€ted from the fubjeéts about which our metaphyfical 
fpeculations are employed. The /en/ations, for inftance, which 
are excited in the mind by external objects, and the fcr- 
ceptions of material qualities which follow thefe fenfations, 
are to be diftinguifhed from each other only by long habits of 
patient reflexion. A clear conception of this diflin@ion may 
he regarded as the key to all Dr. Reid’s reafonings concerning 
the procefs of nature in perception; and, till it has once been 
rendered familiar to the reader, a great part of his writings 
muft appear unfatisfatory and obfcure.—In truth, our progrefs 
in the philofophy of the human mind depends much more on 
that fevere and difcriminating judgment, which enables us to 
feparate ideas which nature or habit have intimately combined, 
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than on acutenefs of reafoning or fertility of invention. And 
hence it is, that metaphyfical ftudies are the beft of all prepa- 
rations for thofe philofophical purfuits which relate to the con- 
duct of life. In none of thefe do we meet with cafual com- 
binations fo intimate and indiffoluble as thofe which occur in 
metaphyfics; and he who has been accuftomed to fuch difcri- 
minations as this fcience requires, will not eafily be impofed on 
by that confufion of ideas, which warps the judgments of the 
multitude in moral, religious, and political inquiries. 


From the faéts which have now been ftated, it is eafy to 
conceive the manner in which the affociation of ideas has a 
tendency to miflead the judgment, in the firft of the three cafes 
already enumerated. When two fubjects of thought are fo in- 
timately conneéted together in the mind, that we find it fcarcely 
poffible to confider them apart; it muft require no common 
efforts of attention, to coududt any procefs of reafoning which 
relates to either. I formerly took notice of the errors te which 
we are expofed in confcquence of the ambiguity of words; and 
of the neceffity of frequently checking and corre¢ting our gene- 
ral reasonings by means of particular examples; but in the cafes 
to which I allude at prefent, there is (if I may ufe the expref- 
fion) an ambiguity of things; fo that even when the mind is 
octupied about particulars, it finds it difficult to feparate the pro-~ 
pet objects of its attention from others with which it has 
been long accuftomed to blend them. ‘The cafes, indeed, in 
which fuch obftinate and invincible affociations are formed 
among different fubje@ts of thought, are not very numerous, 
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and occur chiefly in our metaphyfical refearches; but in every © RA P. 
mind, cafual combinations, of an infcriof degree of Arength, Pansy IL 


have an habitual effe@ in difturbing the intelle€tual powers, 
are not to be conquered without peilevering exertions, of which 
few men are capable. The obvious effects which this tendency 
to combination produces on the judgment, in confounding to- 
gether thofe ideas which it is the province of the metaphyfician 
to diftinguifh, fufficiently illuftrate the mode of its operation in 
thofe numerous inftances, in which its influence, though not fo 
complete and ftriking, is equally real, and far more dangerous. 


Il. Tie affociation of ideas is a fource of fpeculative error, 
by mifleading us in thofe anticipations of the future from the 
paft, which are the foundation of our conduét in life. 


THE great object of philofophy, as I have already remarked 
more than once, is to afcertain the laws which regulate the fuc~ 
ceffion of events, both in the phyfical and moral worlds; in order 
that, when called upon to ac in any particular combination of 
circumftances, we may be enabled to anticipate the probable 
courfe of nature from our paft experience, and to regulate our 
condu& accordingly. 


As a knowledge of the eftablithed connexions amoag events, 
is the foundation of fagacity and of fkill, both in the pradtical 
arts, and in the condud of life, nature has not only giver to 
-gil, men a ftrong difpofition to remark, with attention and curio+ 
Gty, thof phenomena which have been -obferved to, happen 
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CHA P. nearly at the fame time; but has beautifully adapted to the 
Paarl. wtiformity of her own operations, the laws of affociation in 
‘——~~——I_ the human mind. By rendering contiguity in time one of the 


flrongeft of our affociating principles, fhe has conjoined togee 
ther in our thoughts, the fame events which we have found 
conjoined in our experience, and has thus accommodated (with- 
eut any effort on our part) the order of our ideas to that fcene 
in which we are deftined to act. 


‘Tue degree of experience which is neceflary for the prefer- 
vation of our animal exiftence, is acquired by all men without 
any particular efforts of ftudy. The laws of nature, which it is 
moft material for us to know, are expofed to the immediate 
obfervation of our fenfes; and eftablith, by means of the prin~ 
ciple of affociation, a correfponding order in our thoughts, long 
before the dawn of reafon and reflexion; or at Jeaft long before 
that period of childhood, to which our recolleCtion afterwards 
extends. 


Tu1s tendency of the mind to affociate together events 
which have been prefented to it nearly at the fame time; al- 
though, on the whole, it is attended with infinite advantages, 
yet, like many other principles of our nature, may occafionally 
be a fource of inconvenience, unlefs we avail ourfelves of our 
reafon and of our experience in keeping it under proper regu- 
lation. Among the various phenomena which are continually 


‘paffing before us, there is a great proportion, whofe vicinity in 


time does not indicate a conflancy of conjunGion; and unlets 
wwe be carefut to make the diftin@ion between thefe two clafles 
of 
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of connexions, the order of our ideas will be apt to correfpond © HA P. 
with the one as well as with the other; and our unenlightened Part 1. 
experience of the paft, will fill the mind, in numberlefs ine “7” 
Rances, with vain expectations, or with groundlefs alarms, con- 

cerning the future. This difpofition to confound together acci- 

dental and permanent connexions, is one great fource of popu- 

far fuperftitions. Hence the regard which is paid to unlucky 

days; to unlucky colours ; and to the influence of the planets ; 
apprehenfions which render human life, to many, a continued 

feries of abfurd terrors. Lucretius compares them to thofe 

which children feel, from an idea of the exiftence of fpirits in 

the dark: 


«* Ac veluti pueri trepidant, atque omnia ccecis 
«¢ In tenebris metuunt, fic nos, in luce timemus, 
¢ Incerdum nihilo qua funt metuenda magis.” 


Sucu fpectres can be difpelled by the light of philofophy 
only ; which, by accuftoming us to trace eftablifhed connexions, 
teaches us to defpife thofe which are cafual; and, by giving a 
proper direétion to that bias of the mind which is the founda~ 
tion of fuperftition, prevents it from leading us aftray. 


In the inftances which we have now been confidering, events 
come to be combined together in the mind, merely from the 
accidental circumftance of their contiguity in time, at the mo- 
meat when we perceived them. Such combinations are con- 
dined, in a great meafure, to uncultivated aad unenlightened 
winds; or to thofe indiyiduals who, from nature or education, 
ibaye a more than ordinary facility of affociation. But there 
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¢ H 4 F. ate other accidental combinations, which are apt to lay hold of 
Paar H, the moft vigorous underftandings; and from which, as they are 
; the natural and neceflary refult of a limited experience, no fu- 


periority of intellect is fufficient to preferve a philofopher, in 
the infancy of phyfical {cience. 


As the connexions among phyfical events are difcovered to 
us by experience alone, it is evident, that when we fee a phe- 
homenon preceded by a number of different circumftances, it is 
impoffible for us to determine, by any reafoning @ priori, which of 
thefe cireumftances are to be regarded as the confunt, and which 
as the accidental, antecedents of the effect. If, in the courfe of our 
experience, the fame combination of circumftances is always ex- 
hibited to us without any alteration, and is invariably followed by 
the fame refult, we muft for ever remain ignorant, whether this re- 
fult be connected with the whole combination, or with one or more 
of the circumftances combined ; and therefore, if we are anxious, 
upon any occafion, to produce a fimilar effe@, the only rule that 
we can follow with perfea fecurity, is to imitate in every parti- 
cular circumftance the combination which we have feen. It is 
only where we have an opportunity of feparating fuch circum~ 
ftances from each other ; of combining them varioufly together ; 
and of obferving the effects which refult from thefe different ex- 
periments, that we can afcertain with precifion, the general 


Jaws of nature, and ftrip phyfical caufes of their accidental and 
uneflential concomitants. 


To ilfuftrate this by an example. Let us foppofe-that & 
favape, who, in a particular inftance, had found himfelf relieved 
of fome bodily indifpofition by a draught of cold water, is a 
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fecond time afflicted with a fimilar diforder, and is defirons to C H_A P. 
repeat the fame remedy. With the limited degree of experience Pan y H. 


which we have here fuppofed him to poffefs, it would be im~ 
poffible for the acuteft philofopher, in his fituation, to deter~ 
mine, whether the cure was owing to the water which was 
drunk, to the cup in which it was contained, to the fountain 
from which it was taken, to the particular day of the month, 
or to the particular age of the moon. In order, therefore, to 
enfure the fuccefs of the remedy, he will very naturally, and 
very wifcly, copy, as far as he can recolleét, every circum~ 
ftance which accompanied the firft application of it. He will 
make ufe of the fame cup, draw the water from the fame foun- 
tain, hold his body in the fame pofture, and turn his face in the 
fame direction; and thus all the accidental circumftances in 
which the firft experiment was made, will come to be affociated 
equally in his mind with the effect produced. The fountain 
from which the water was drawn, will be confidered as poffefled 
of particular virtues; and the cup from which it was drunk, will 
be fet apart from vulgar ufes, for the fake of thofe who may 
afterwards have occafion to apply the remedy. It is the en- 
largement of experience alone, and not any progrefs in the art 
of reafoning, which can cure the mind of thefe affociations, 
and free the practice of medicine from thofe fuperftitious ob- 
fervances with which we always find it incumbered among rude 
nations.. 


Many inftances of this fpecies of fuperftition might be pro- 
duced from the works of philofophers who have flourithed in 
more enlightened ages, In particular, many might be pro- 
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C HA P. duced from the writings of thofe phyfical inquirers who imme- 
Part it. diately fucceeded to Lord Bacon; and who, convinced by his 


arguments, of the folly of all reafonings a priori, concerning the 
Jaws of nature, were frequently apt to run into the oppofite 
extreme, by recording every circumftance, even the moft lu- 
dicrous, and the moft obvioufly ineffential, which attended their 
experiments *. 


Tue obfervations which have been hitherto made, relate 
entirely to affociations founded on cafual combinations of mate- 
rial objets, or of phyfical events. The effeéts which thefe affo- 
ciations produce on the underftanding, and which are fo pal- 
pable, that they cannot fail to ftrike the moft carelefs obferver, 
will prepare the reader for the remarks I am now to make, on 
fome analogous prejudices which warp our opinions on fill 
more important fubjedts. 


As the eftablifhed laws of the material world, which have been 
exhibited to our fenfes from our infancy, gradually accommo-~ 
date to themfelves the order of our thoughts; fo the moft arbi- 
trary and capricious inftitutions and cuftoms, by a long and 
conftant and exclufive operation on the mind, acquire fuch an 
influence in forming the intelleGtual habits, that every deviation 
from them not only produces furprife, but is apt to excite fenti- 


* The reader will {carcely believe, that the following cure for a dyfentery is 
gopicd uerbatrm from the works of Mr. Boyle: 
“© Take the thigh-hone of a hanged man, (perhaps another may ferve, but 
+ this was ftill made ufe of,) calcine it to whitenefs, and having purged the 
“ patient with an antimonial medicine, give him one dram of this white powder 
“ for ane dofe, in-fome good cordial, whether conferve or liquor.” 
ments 
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ments of contempt and of ridicule. A perfon who has never © H_A P. 
extended his views beyond that fociety of which he himfclf isa Paar Il. 


member, is apt to tonfider many peculiarities in the manners 
and cuftoms of his countrymen as founded on the univerfal 
principles of the human conftitution; and when he hears of 
other nations, whofe practices in fimilar cafes are different, he 
ts apt to cenfure them as unnatural, and to defpife them as 
abfurd. There are two claffes of men who have more parti- 
cularly been charged with this weaknefs; thofe who are 
placed at the bottom, and thcfe who have reached the fummit 
of the fcale of refinement; the former from ignorance, and the 
latter from national vanity. 


For curing this clafs of prejudices, the obvious expedient 
which nature points out to us, is to extend our acquaintance 
with human affairs, either by means of books, or of per- 
fonal obfervation. The effects of travelling, in enlarging 
and in enlightening the mind, are obvious to our daily ex- 
perience; and fimilar advantages may be derived (although, 
perhaps, not in an equal degree) from a careful ftudy of 
the manners of paft ages or of diftant nations, as they are 
defcribed by the hiftorian, In making, however, thefe at- 
tempts fer our intellectual improvement, it is of the utmoft 
confequence to us to vary, to a confiderable degree, the objects 
of our attention; in order to prevent any danger of our ac- 
quiring an exclufive preference for the caprices of any one 
peoplé, whofe political fituation, or whofe moral character, 
shay attach us to them as faultlefs models for our imitation. The 
fine weaknefs and: verfatility of mind; the fame facility of 
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C HA P. affoctation, which, in the cafe of a petfon who has never extended 
Partit. his views beyond his own community, is a fource of national 
——vw=f prejudice and of national bigotry, renders the mind, when forced 


into new fituations, eafily fufceptible of other prejudices no lefe 
capricious; and frequently prevents the time, which is devoted 
to travelling, or ‘to ftudy, from being fubfervient to any better 
purpofe, than an importation of foreign fathions, or a flill more 
ludicrous imitation of antient follies. 


Tue philofopher whofe thoughts dwell habitually, not merely 
upon svhat is, or what has been, but upon what is beft and moft 
expedient for mankind ; who, to the ftudy of books, and the ob- 
fervation of manners, has added a careful examination of the prin- 
ciples of the human conftitution, and of thofe which ought to re- 
gulate the focial order; is the only perfon who is effectually fecured 
againft both the weaknefles which I have defcribed. By learning 
to feparate what is effential to morality and to happinefs, from 
thofe adventitious trifles which it is the province of fafhion to di-: 
red, he is equally guarded againft the follies of national prejudice, 
and a weak deviatian, in matters of indifference, from eftablifhed 
ideas. Upon his mind, thus occupied with important fubjeds 
of reflexion, the @u@wating caprices and fafhions of the times 
lofe their influence; while accuftomed to avoid the flavery of 
local and arbitrary habits, he poffedies, in his own genuine fim~- 
plicity of character, the fame power of acoommodation to ex- 
ternal circumfances, which mea of the world derive from the 
plisbiliry of their twfte, and the. verfatility of their manners. 
As the order, too, of his ideas is accammedated, not to what 
& cafuuiliy pooleniad from without, but to his own fyfematical 

principt 
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principles, his affociations are fubject only to thofe flow and © ss P. 
pleafing changes which arife from his growing light and im- Pan IL 
proving reafon: and, in fuch a period of the world as the “~~” 


prefent, when the prefs not only excludes the poffibility of, a 
retrogradation in human affairs, but operates with an irrefift- 
ible though gradual progrefs, in undermining prejudices and in 
extending the triumphs of philofophy, he may reafonably in- 
dulge the hope, that fociety will every day approach nearer and 
nearer to what he wifhes it to be. A man of fuch a charadter, 
inftead of looking back on the paft with regret, finds himfelf 
(if I may ufe the expreflion) more at home in the world, and 
more {fatisfied with its order, the longer he lives in it. The 
melancholy contrafts which old men are fometimes difpofed to 
ftate, between its condition, when they are about to leave it, 
and that in which they found it at the commencement of their 
career, arifes, in moft cafes, from the unlimited influence which 
in their early years they had allowed to the fathions of the 
times, in the formation of their characters. How different 
from thofe fentiments and profpects, which dignified the retreat 
of Turgot, and brightened the declining years of Franklin! 


Tue querulous temper, however, which is incident to old 
men, although it renders their manners difagreeable in the 
intercourfe of focial life, is by no means the moft contemptible 
form in which the prejudices I have now been defcribing, may 
difplay their influence. Such a temper indicates at leaft a cer- 
tain degree of obferyation, in marking the viciflitudes of human 
affairs, and a certain degree of fenfibility in early life, which 
Sead conneGed' pleafing ideas with the fcenes of infancy and 
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c ae AP. youth. A very great proportion of mankind are, in a great 


ee 


menfure, incapable either of the one or of the other; and, 


“——~——— fuffering themfelves to be carried quietly along with the 


flream of fafhion, and finding their opinions and their feel~ 
ings always in the fame relative fituation to the fleeting ob- 
jects around them, are perfectly unconfcious of any progrefs in 
their own ideas, or of any change in the manners of their age. 
In vain the philofopher reminds them of the opinions they yef= 
terday held; and forewarns them, from the fpirit of the times, 
of thofe which they are to hold to-morrow. The opinions of 
the prefent moment feem to them to be infeparable from their 
conftitution ; and when the profpects are realifed, which they 
lately treated as chimerical, their minds are fo gradually pre~ 
pared for the event, that they behold it without any emotions 
of wonder or curiofity; and it is to the philofopher alone, by 
whom it was prediéted, that it appears to furnith a fubjeét wor- 
thy of future reflexion. 


THE prejudices to which the laft obfervations relate, have 
their origin in that difpofition of our nature, which accommo- 
dates the order of our ideas, and our various intelle€tual habits, 
to whatever appearances have been long and familiarly prefented 
to the mind. But there are other prejudices which, by being 
intimately affociated with the effential principles of our confti- 
tution, or with the original and univerfal laws of our belief, are 
iacomparably more inveterate in their nature, and have a far 
more extenfive influence on human charaéter and happineds. 


Ill, Taz manner in which the affogigtion of ideas operates in 
ibroducing this third clafs of our fpeculative errors, may be con- 
2 ceived, 
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ceived, in part, from what was formerly faid, concerning the © ag P. 


fuperftitious obfervances, which are mixed with the practice Pa et H. 
See atts need 


of medicine among rude nations. As all the different cir- 
cumftances which accompanied the firft adminifiration of 
a remedy, come to be confidered as effential to its future 
fuccefa, and are blended together in our conceptions, without 
any difcrimination of their relative importance; fo, whatever 
tenets and ceremonies we have been taught to connect with the 
religious creed of our infancy, become almoft a part of our 
conftitution, by being indiffolubly united with truths which are 
effential to happinefs, and which we are led to reverence and to 
love, by all the beft difpofitions of the heart. The aftonith- 
ment which the peafant feels, when he fees the rites of a religion 
different from his own, is no lefs great, than if he faw fome 
flagrant breach of the moral duties, or fome dire&t act of im- 
piety to God; nor is it eafy for him to conceive, that there 
can be any thing worthy in a mind which treats with indif- 
ference, what awakens in his own breaft all its beft and fublimeft 
emotions. “ Is it poffible,” (fays the old and expiring Bramin, 
in one of Marmontel’s tales, to the young Englifh officer who 
had faved the life of his daughter,) “ is it poffible, that he to 
* whofe compaffion I owe the prefervation of my child, and 
“ who now foothes my laft moments with the confolations of 
“ piety, fhould not believe in the god Vi/fgou, and his nine 
“ metamorphofes !” 


War has now been faid on the nature of religious 
fuperftition, may be applied to many other fubjedts. In par- 
ticular, it may be applied to thofe political prejudices which’, 
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the world. 


How deeply rooted in the human frame are thofe important 
principles, which intereft the good man in the profperity of the 
world; and more efpecially in the profperity of that beloved 
community to which he belongs! How fmall, at the fame time, 
is the number of individuals who, accuftomed to contemplate 
one modification alone of the focial order, are able to diftinguith 
the circumftances which are effential to human happinefs, from 
thofe which are indifferent or hurtful! In fuch a fituation, how 
natural is it for a man of benevolence, to acquire an indifcri- 
minate and fuperftitious veneration for all the inftitutions under 
which he has been educated; as thefe inftitutions, however 
capricious and abfurd in themfelves, are not only familiarifed by 
habit to all his thoughts and feelings, but are confecrated in his 
mind by an indiffoluble affociation with duties which nature re~ 
commends to his affeCtions, and which reafon commands him 
to fulfil. It is on thefe accounts that a fuperftitious zeal againit 
innovation, both in religion and politics, where it is evidently 
grafted on piety to God, and good-will to mankind, however 
it may excite the forrow of the more enlightened philofopher, 
is juftly entitled, not only to his indulgence, but to his efteem 
and affection. 


Tak remarks which have been aleeady made, are fufficient to 
fhew, bow neceflary it is for us, in the formation of our philo- 
fophical principles, to examine with care all thofe opinions which, 
in our early years, we have imbibed from our infru@ors; or 
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which are connected with our own local fituation. Nor does the © sire P. 
univerfality of an opinion among men who have received a fi- Pax Il. 


milar education, afford any prefumption in its favour ; for, how- 
ever great the deference is, which a wife man will always pay to 
common belief, upon thofe fubjects which have employed the 
unbiaffed reafon of mankind, he certainly owes it no refpe@t, in 
fo far as he fufpedts it to be influenced by fafhion or authority. 
Nothing can be more juft than the obfervation of Fontenelle, 
that “the number of thofe who believe in a fyftem already 
‘€ eftablifhed in the worlc, does not, in the leaft, add to its 
“ credibility ; but that the number of thofe who dgubt of it, has 
“ a tendency to diminith it.” 


THe fame remarks ledd, upon the other hand, to another 
conclufion of ftill greater importance; that, notwithftanding the 
various falfe opinions which are current in the world, there are 
fome truths, which are infeparable from the human underftand- 
ing, and by means of which, the errors of education, in moft 
inftances, are enabled to take hold of our belief. 


A WEAK mind, unaccuftomed to reflexion, and which has 
paffively derived its moft important opinions from habit or from 
authority, when, in confequence of a more enlarged intercourfe 
with the world, it finds, that ideas which it had been taught to 
regard as facred, are treated by enlightened and worthy men 
with ridicule, is apt to lofe its reverence for the fundamental 
and eternal truths on which thefe acceffory ideas are grafted, 
and eafily falls a prey to that fceptical philofophy which teaches, 
that all the opinions, and all the principles of ation by which 

mankind 
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c He P. mankind are governed, may be traced to the influence of edu- 
ParvH. cation and example. Amidft the infinite variety of forma, 
“~~ however, which our ‘verfatile nature affumes, it cannot fail to 


ftrike an attentive obferver, that there are certain indelible fea- 
tures common to them all. In one fituation, we find good 
men attached to a republican form of government; in another, 
to a monarchy; but in all fituations, we find them devoted to 
the fervice of their country and of mankind, and difpofed to 
regard, with reverence and love, the moft abfurd and capricious 
inftitutions which cuftom has Jed them to conned with the order 
of fociety. The different appearances, therefore, which the 
political opinions and the political conduat of men exhibit, while 
they demonftrate to what a wonderful degree human nature 
may be influenced by fituation and by early inftruction, evince 
the exiftence of fome common and original principles, which 
fit it for the political union, and illuftrate the uniform operation 
of thofe laws of affaciation, to which, in all the ftages of fociety, 
it is equally fubject. 


StMILAR obfervations are applicable, and, indeed, in a ftill 
more ftriking degree, to the opinions of mankind on the im- 
portant queftions of religion and morality. The variety of 
fyftems which they have formed to themfelves concerning thefe 
fixbjects, has often excited the ridicule of the fceptic and the 
libertine ; but if, on the one hand, this variety fhews, the folly 
of bigotry, and the reafonablefs of mutual indulgence; the cu- 
riofity which has led men in every fituation to'fuch fpeculations, 
and the influence which their conclufions, however abfurd, have 
had on their character and their happineft, prove, no lef clearly, 
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on the other, that there muft be fome principles from which they C H # AP, 
all derive their origin; and invite the philofopher to afcertainwhat Pant H. 


are thefe original and immutable laws of the human mind. 


“ EXAMINE” (fays Mr. Hume) “ the religious principles 
* which have prevailed in the world. You will fcarcely be per- 
“ fuaded, that they are any thing but fick men’s dreams; or, 


** perhaps, will regard them more as the playfome whimfies of 
** monkeys in human fhape, than the ferious, pofitive, dogma- 
* tical affeverations of a being, who dignifies himfelf with the 
“ name of rational.” “© To appofe the torrent of {cholaftic 
religion by fuch feeble maxims as thefe, that it is impoffible 
“ for the fame thing to be and not to be; that the whole is 
“* greater than a part; that two and three make five; is pre- 
“ tending to ftop the ocean with a bulrufh.” But what is the 
inference to which we are led by thefe obfervations? Is it, (to 
ufe the words of this ingenious writer,) “ that the whole is a 
“ riddle, an enigma, an inexplicable myftery; and that doubt, 
“ uncertainty, and fufpenfe, appear the only refult of our mott 
* accurate {crutiny concerning this fubje&t?”’ Or fhould not rather 
the melancholy hiftories which le has exhibited of the follies and 
caprices of fuperftition, dire& our attention to thofe facred and 
indelible characters on the human mind, which all thefe perver- 
fions of reafon are unable to obliterate; like that image of him- 
felf, which Phidias wifhed to perpetuate, by ftamping it fo 
deeply on the buckler of his Minerva ; “ ut nemo delere poffet 
“ gut divellere, qui totam ftatuam non imminueret *.” In truth, 
the more ftriking the contradictions, and the more ludicrous 
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been reccnciled ; the ftronger is our evidence that religion has a 


: foundation in the nature of man.’ When the greateft of mo- 


dern philofophers declares, that “he would rather believe all 
“ the fables in the Legend, and the Talmud, and the Al- 
* coran, than that this univerfal frame is without mind.* ;” he 
has expreffed the fame feeling, which, in all ages and ‘ations: 
has led good men, unaccuftomed to reafoning, to an implicit 
faith in the creed of their infancy y—a feeling which affords an 
evidence of the exiftence of the Deity, incomparably more 
ftriking, than if, unmixed with error and. undebafed by fuper- 
ftition, this moft important of all principles had commanded 
the univerfal affent of mankind. Where are the other truths, 
in the whole circle of the fciences, which are fo effential to 
human happinefs, as to procure an eafy accefs, not only for 
themfelves, but for whatever opinions may happen to be 
blended with them? Where are the truths fo venerable and 
commanding, as to impart their own fublimity to every trifling 
memorial which recals them to our remembrance; to beftow 
folemnity. and elevation on every mode of expreffion by 
which they are conveyed; and which, in whatever fcene 
they have habitually occupied the thoughts, .confecrate every 
object which it prefents to our fenfes, and the very ground we 
have been accuftomed to tread? To attempt.go weaken the. 
authority of fuch impteffiens, by a.detail of the endlels variety 
of forms, which they derive from cafhal affociations, is furely 
an employment wnfuitable to the dignity of philofophy. Ta, 
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the vulgar, it may be amufing, in this, as in other inftances, © HA P. 
to indulge their wonder at what is new or uncommon; butto Pa iM 7 


the philofopher it belongs to perceive, under all thefe various 
difguifes, the workings of the fame common nature; and in the 
fuperftitions of Egypt, no lefs than in the lofty vifions of Plato, 
to recognize the exiftence of thofe moral tics which unite the 
heart of man to the Author of his being. 


SECTION HU. 


Influence of the Affoctation of Ideas on our Fudgments in Matters 
of Tafte. 


HE very general obfervations which I am to make in this 
Seftion, do nog prefuppofe any particular theory concern» 
ing the nature of Tafte. It is fufficient for my purpofe to re- 
mark, that Tafte is not a fimple and original faculty, but a 
power gradually formed by experience and obfervation. It im~ 
plies, indeed, as its ground-work, a certain degree of natural 
fenfibility ; but it implies alfo the exercife of the judgment ; and 
is the flow refwit of an attentive examination and comparifon of 
the agreeable or difagreeable effects produced en the mind by 
external objects. 


Suen of my readers as are acquainted with “ Aa Effay on 
the Nature and Principles of Tuite,” hately publithed by Mr. 
3A Alifon, 
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CHAP. Alifon, will not be furprifed that I decline the difeuffion of & 


Fart i. 


fubje& which he has treated with fo much ingenuity and 
elegance. 


Tuk view which was formerly given.of the procefs, by whick 
the. general laws of the material world are inveftigated, and 
which I endeavoured to illuftrate by the ftate of medicine among 
rude nations, is ftrictly applicable to the hiftory of Tafte. That 
certain objects are fitted to give pleafure, and others difguft, to 
the mind, we know from experience alone; and it is impoffible 
for us; by any reafoning 2 friori, to explain, bow the pleafure 
or the pain is produced. In the works of nature we find, in 
many inftances, Beauty and Sublimity involved among circum- 


Atances, which are either indifferent, or which obftrua the gene- 


ral effect: and it is only by a train of experiments, that we 
can feparate thofe circumftances from the reft, and afcertain 
with what particular qualities the pleafing effet is conneCted. 
Accordingly, the inexperienced artift, when he copies Nature, 
will copy her fervilely, that he may be certain of fecuring the. 
pleafing effet; and the beauties of his performances will be 
encumbered with a pumber of fuperfluous or of difapreeable 
eoncomitants. Experience and obfervation alone can enable 
him to make this difcrimination: to exhibit the principles of 
beauty pure and unadulterated, and to form a creation ofyhis 
qwo, more fauitle(s than ever fell under the oblerwation of his 
fenfes. 


"Ture analogy between the progrels of Tate from radeSeti 
p.refinement 5, and the progrefs of aes knowledge frony the 
fuperftitions. 
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of nature, proceeds on the fuppofition, that, as in the material past It 
world there are general facts, beyond which philofophy is un- “~~” 


able to proceed; fo, in the conftitution of man, there is an 
inexplicable adaptation of the mind to the obje€ts with which his 
faculties are converfant ; in’confequence of which, thefe objects 
are fitted to produce agreeable or difagreeable emotions. In 
both cafes, reafoning may be employed with propriety to refer 
particulag phenomena to general principles; but in both cafes, 
we muft at laft arrive at principles of which no account can be 
given, but that fuch is the will of our Maker. 


A GREAT part, too, of the remarks which weré made in the 
laft fe€tion on the origin of popular prejudices, may be applied 
to explain the influence of cafual affociations on Tafte; but 
thefe remarks do not fo completely exhauft the fubjedt, as to 
fuperfede the neceffity of farther illuftration, In matters of 
Tafte, the effets which we confider, are produced on the 
Mind itfelf; and are accompanied either with pleafure or with 
pain. Hence the tendency to cafual affociation, is much ftronger 
than it commonly is, with refpe@ to phyfical events ; and when 
fuch affociations are once formed, as they do not lead to any 
important inconvenience, fimilar to thofe which refult from 
phyfical miftakes, they are not fo likely to be correéted by mere 
experience, unaffifted by ftudy. To this it is owing, that the 
influence of affociation on our judgments concerning beauty 

1 deformity, is ftill more remarkable than on our fpeculative 
conclufions ; a circumftance which has led fome philofophers to 
fuppofe, that affociation is fifficient to account for the origin of 
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CH A P. thefe notions; and that there is no fuch thing as a ftandard of 
Parr It. Tafte, founded on the principles of the human conftitution. But 
“wv this is undoubtedly pufhing the theory a great deal too far. The 


affociation of ideas can never account for the origin of a new no- 
tion; or of a pleafure effentially different from all the others 
which we know. It may, indeed, enable us to conceive how a 
thing indifferent in itfelf, may become a fource of pleafure, by 
being connected in the mind with fomething elfe which is 
naturally agreeable ; but it prefuppofes, in every inance, the 
exiftence of thofe notions and thofe feelings which it is its pro- 
vince to cumbine : infomuch that, I apprehend, it will be found, 
wherever affociation produces a change in our judgments on 
matters of Tafte, it does fo, by co-operating with fome natural 
principle of the mind, and implies the exiftence of certain original 
fources of pleafure and uneafinefs, 


A mone of drefs, which at firft appeared awkward, acquires, 
in a few weeks or months, the appearance of elegance. By 
being accuftomed to fee it worn by thofe whom we confider as 
models of Tafle, it becomes aflociated with the agreeable im- 
preflions which we receive from the eafe and grace an@,refine- 
ment of their manners. When it pleafes us by itfelf, the effe@ 
is not to be afcribed to the drefs, but to the impreffions with 
which it has been generally conneéted, and which it naturally 
recalls to the mind. 


“Tus obfervation points out to us the caufe of the perpetgal 
viciffitudes in drefs, and in*every thiag whofe chief recom- 
mendation arifes from fafhion. It is evident that, in fo far as. 
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the agreeable effe& of a drefs arifes from affociation, the effet C HA P. 


will continue only-while it is confined to the higher orders, 


Part IL 


When it is adopted by the multitude, it not only ceafes to be ““"—" 


affociated with ideas of tafte and refinement, but it is affociated. 
with ideas of affectation, abfurd imitation, and vulgarity. It is 
accordingly laid afide by the higher orders, who ftudioufly avoid 
every circumftance in external appearance, which is debafed by 
low and common ufe; and they are led to exercife their inven- 
tion, in the introdu@ion of fome new peculiarities, which firft 
become fafhionable, then common, and laft of all, are aban- 
doned as vulgar. 


Ir has been often remarked, that after a certain period in the 
progrefs of fociety, the public Tafte becomes corrupted; and 
the different produtions of the fine arts begin to degenerate 
from that fimplicity, which they had attained in their ftate 
of greateft perfeGtion. One reafon of this decline is fuggefted. 
by the foregoing obfervations. 


From the account which has been given of the natural pro- 
grefs of Tafte, in feparating the genuine principles of beauty 
from fuperfluous and from offenfive concomitants, it is evident,. 
that there is a limit, beyond which the love of fimplicity 
c4nnot be carried. No bounds, indeed, can be fet to the 
creations of genius; but as this quality occurs feldom in an emi- 
nent degree, it commonly happens, that after a period of great 
refinement of Tafte, men begin to gratify their love of variety, 
by adding fuperfluous circumftanees to the finithed models ex- 
hibited by their predeceffors, or by making other trifling altera~ 
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tions on them, with a view merely of diverfifying the effec. 
Thefe additions and alterations, indifferent, perhaps, or even 
in fome degree offenfive in themfelves, acquire foon a borrowed 
beauty, from the connexion in which we fee them, or from the 
influence ef fafhion: the fame caufe which at firft produced 
them, continues perpetually to increafe their number; and 
Tafte returns to barbarifm, by almoft the fame fteps which con- 
duéted it to perfection. 


Tur truth of thefé remarks will appear ftill more ftriking to 
thofe who confider the wonderful effeCt which a «writer of 
fplendid genius but of incorrect tafte, has in mifleading the 
public judgment. The peculiarities of fuch an author are con- 
fecrated by the connexion in which we fee them, and even pleafe, 
to a certain degree, when detached from the excellencies of his 
eompofition, by recalling to us the agreeable impreffions with 
which they have been formerly affociated. How many imita- 
tions have we feen, of the affectations of Sterne, by men who 
were unable to copy his beauties! And yet thefe imitations of 
his defeéts; of his abrupt manner; of his minute {pecification 
of cireumftances ; and even of his dafhes, produce, at fir, fome 
effeéx on readers of fenfibility, but of uncultivated tafte, in con- 
fequence of the exquifite ftrokes of the pathetic, and the fingular 
vein of humour, with which they are united in the original. 


From what has been faid, it is obvious, that the circum- 
ftatices which pleafe, in the objets of tafte, are of two kinds: 
Firft, thofe which are fitted tompleate by nature, or by affociations 
which all mankind are led to form by their common condition } 

and 
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and Secondly, thofe which pleafe in confequence of affociations © eae 
arifing from local and accidental circumftances. Hence, there Para Il, 


are two kinds of Tafte: the one enabling us to judge of thofe 
beauties which have a foundation in the human contftitution ; the 
other, of fuch objects as derive their principal recommendation 
from the influence of fafhion. 


THESE two kinds of . Tafte are not always united in the fame 
perfon: indeed, I am inclined to think, that they.are united 
but rarely. The perfection of the one, depends much upon the 
degree in which we are able to free the mind from the influence 
ef cafual affociations; that of the other, qn the contrary, de- 
pends on a facility of affociation which enables. us to fall in, 
at once, with all the turns of the fafhion, and,, (as Shakefpeare 
expreffes it,) “ to catch the tune of the times.” 


I sHALL endeavour to illuftrate fome of the foregoing 
remarks, by applying them to the fubje& of language, which 
affords numberlefs inftances to exemplify the influence which the 
affociation of ideas has on our judgments in matters of Tafte. 


Iw the fame mantrer in which an article of drefs aequires an 
appeardace of elegance @r of vulgarity from the perfons by 
whom it is habitually worn; fo a particular mode of pro- 
aunciation acquires an air of fafhion or of rufticity, from the 
perfons by whom it is habitually employed. The Scotch 
accent ie furely in itfelf as good as the Englith; and witha 
few exceptions, is.as.agneeable to the ear: and yet how offenfive 

does. 
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C HA P. does it appear, even to us, who have been aecuftomed to hear 


Pe cit: 
eth ital 


it from our infancy, when compared with that which is ufed by 
our fouthern neighbours !—No reafon can be given for this, but 
that the capital of Scotland is now become a provincial town, 
and London is the feat of our court. 


TuE diftin@tion which is to be found, in the languages of all 
civilifed nations, between tow and polite modes of expreflion, 
arifes fronggimilar caufes. It is, indeed, amufing to remark, the 
folicitude with which the higher orders, in the monarchies of 
modern Europe, avoid every circumftance in their exterior appear. 
ance and manner, gwhich, by the moft remote aflaciation, may, 
in the minds of others, conneét them with the idea of the multi. 
tude, ‘Their whole drefs and deportment and converfation are 
ftudioully arranged to convey an impofing notion of their con- 
fequence ; and to recal to the {pe€tator, by numberlefs flight and 
apparently unintentional hints, the agreeable impreffions which 
are aflociated with the asvantages of fortune. 


To this influence of affociation on language, it is neceflary 
for every writer to attend carefully, who withes to exprefs him. 
jelf with elegance. For the attainment.of correcinedé and purity 
#a the ufe of words, the rules of gmmmarians and of critigs 
may be a fifficient guide; but it is nat in the works of this 
clafm of authors, that the higher beauties of fhyle are to be 


Studied, As the air aad manaer of a gentleman.can be acquired 


enty by living habitually in the bei fibeety, fo grace in com 
polition mult be attained by dn. kubitgal acquaintance with 
clailical, 
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claffical writers. It is indeed neceffary for our information, 
that we fhould perufe, occafionally, many books which have nu 
merit in point of expreffion; but I believe it to be extremely ufe- 
ful to all literary men, to counteract the effect of this mifcella- 
neous reading, by maintaining a conftant and familiar acquaint- 
ance with a few of the moft faultlefs models which the language 
affords, For want of fome ftandard of this fort, we frequently 
fee an author’s tafte in Writing alter much to the worfe in the 
courfe of his life; and his later produtions fall belo the level 
of his early effays. D’Alembert tells us, that Voltaire had always 
lying on his table, the Petit Caréme of Maffillon, and the tra- 
gedies of Racine; the former to fix his tafte in profe compo- 
fition, and the latter in poetry. 


In avoiding, however, expreffions which are debafed by 
vulgar ufe, there is a danger of running into the other extreme, 
in queft of fafhionable words and phrafes. Such an affectation 
may, for a few years, gratify the vanit¥ of an author, by giving 
him the air of a man of the world; but the reputation it be- 
ftows, is of a very tranfitory nature. The works which continue 
to pleafe from age to age, are written with perfect fimplicity ; 
while thofe which captivate the multitude, by a difplay of me- 
retricious ornaments, if, by chance, they fhould furvive the 
fafhions to which they are accommodated, remain only to fur- 
nith a fubje& of ridicule to pofterity. The portrait of a 
beautiful woman, in the fafhionable drefe of the day, may pleafe 
at the moment it.is painted; nay, may perhaps pleafe more 
than in amy that the fancy of the artift could have fuggefted ; 
butt is only in the plaineft and fimpleft drapery, that the 
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moft perfeét form can be tranfmitted with advantage to future 
times. 


Tue exceptions which the hiftory of literature feems to fur- 
nith to thefe obfervations, are only apparent. That, in the 
works of our beft authors, «cre are many beauties which have 
long and generally been admired, and which yet owe their whole 
effet to affociation, cannot be difputed ; but in fuch cafes, it will 
always be*found, that the affociations which are the foundation 
of our pleafure, have, in confequence of fome peculiar combina- 
tion of circumftances, been more widely diffufed, and more per- 
manently eftablifhed among mankind, than thofe which date 
their origin from the caprices of our own age are ever likely 
to be. An admiration for the claffical remains of antiquity is, 


_ at prefent, not lefs general in Europe, than the advantages of a 


liberal education ; and fuch is the effect of this admiration, that 
there are certain caprices of Tafte, from which no man who is 
well educated is entirely free. A compofition in a modern lan- 
guage, which fhould fometimes depart from the ordinary modes 
of expreffion, from an affectation of the idioms which are con- 
fecrated in the claflics, would pleafe a very wide circle of 
readers, in confequence of the prevalence of claffical affociations ; 


and, therefore, fuch affeCtations, however abfurd when carried 


toa degree of fingularity, are of a far fuperior clafs to thofe 
which are adapted to the fafhions of the day. But ftill the ge- 
néral principle holds true, That whatever beauties derive their 


‘origin merely from-cafual affociation, muft appear capricious to 


thofe to whom the affociation does not extend; and that the 
fimpleft ftyle is that which continues longeft to pleafe, and which 
pleafes 
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pleafes moft univerfally. In the writings of Mr. Harris, there € H_A P. 
is a certain claffical air, which will always have many ad- part Il. 
mirers, while antient learning continues to be cultivated; but “““"—” 
which, to a mere Englifh reader, appears fomewhat unnatural 

and ungraceful, when compared with the compofition of Swift 

or of Addifon. 


Tue analogy of the arts of ftatuary and painting, may be of 
ufe in illuftrating thefe remarks. The influence of antient times 
has extended to thefe, as well as to the art of writing; and in 
this cafe, no lefs than in the other, the tranfcendent power of 
genius has eftablifhed a propriety of choice in matters of indif- 
ference, and has, perhaps, confecrated, in the opinion of man- 
kind, fome of its own caprices. 


“ Many of the ornaments of art,” (fays Sir Jofhua Rey- 
nolds,) “ thofe at leaft for which no reafon can be given, are 
“ tranfmitted to us, are adopted, and acquire their confequence, 
* from the company in which we have been ufed to fee them. 
“* As Greece and Rome are the fountains from whence have 
“ flowed all kinds of excellence, to that veneration which they 
* have a right to claim for the pleafure and knowledge which 
* they have afforded us, we voluntarily add our approbation 
“ of every ornament and every cuftom that belonged to them, 
* even to the fafhion of their drefs. For it may be obferved, 
“ that, not fatisfied with them in their own place, we make no 
© difficulty of dreffing ftatues of modern heroes or fenators, in 
* the fafhion of the Roman armour, or peaceful robe; and 
even go fo far as hardly to bear a ftatue in any other 
* drapery. : 
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* Tue figures of the great men of thofe nations have come 


v. 
Part. “ down to usin fculpture. In feulpture remain almoft all the 


Komment gg 


a 
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excellent fpecimens of antient art. We have fo far aflociated 


* perfonal dignity to the perfons thus reprefented, and the truth 
“ of art to their manner of reprefentation, that it is not in oar 


power any longer to feparate them. This is not fo in paint- 


* ing; becaufe, having no excellent antient portraits, that con" 
* nexion was never formed. Indeed, we could no more ven= 
“ ture to paint a general officer in a Roman military habit, than 
“ we could make a ftatue in the prefent uniform. But fince 
“© we-have no antient portraits, to fhew how ready we are to 
“ adopt thofe kind of prejudices, we make the beft authority 
*t among the moderns ferve the fame purpofe. The great va~ 
* riety of excellent portraits with which Vandyke has enriched 
“ this nation, we are not content to admire for their real excel- 
“ lence, but extend our approbation even to the drefs which 
‘* happened to be the fathion of that age. By this means, it 
“ mutt be acknowledged, very ordinary pitures acquired fome- 


thing of the air and effect of the works of Vandyke, and 


“ appeared therefore, at firft fight, better pictures than they 
“ really were. ‘Fhey appeared fo, however, to thofe only who 
“ had the means of making this affociation *.” 


Tue influence of affociation on our notions concerning lan- 
guage, is itil} more ftrongly exemplified in poetry than in profe. 
As it is one great object of the poet, in his ferious productions, 
to elevate the imagination of his readers above the groffnefs of 


fenfible objects, and the vulgarity of common life, it becomes 


-  * Rernops’s Difcourfes, p. 313, et feq. 
pecntiarly 
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peculiarly neceflary for him to reject the ufe of all words and C H A P. 
phrafes which are trivial and hackneyed. Among thofc which Pax x JD 


are equally pure and equally perfpicuous, he, in general, finds 
it expedient to adopt that which is the leaft common, Milton 
prefers the words Rhene and Danaw, to the more common 
words Rhine and Danube. 

« A multitude, like which the populous North 

«© Pour’d never from his frozen loins, to pafs 

« Rhene or the Danaw *.” 


In the following line, 
‘© Things unattempted yet in prof or rhyme,” 


how much more fuitable to the poetical ftyle does the expreflion 
appear, than if the author had faid, 


“© Things unattempted yet in profe or verfe.” 


In another paflage, where, for the fake of variety, he has made 
ufe of the laft phrafe, he adds an epithet, to remove it a little 
from the familiarity of ordinary difcourfe. 


———- “ in profe or numeraus verfe +." 


In confequence of this circumftance, there arifes gradually 
in every language a poetical diction, which differs widely from 
the common diction of profe. It is much lefs fubje@& to the 
viciffitudes of fathion, than the polite modes of expreffion in 
familiir’ converfation ; becaufe, when it has once been adopted. 


* Paradife Loft, book i. 1. 351. 
+ Thid. book i. Largo. See Newron’s Edit. 
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